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Though nature weighs our talents, and dispense 
‘To every man his modicum of sense , 

Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 

On culture and the sowing of the soil.—Cowper, 
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VIEW OF LAKE ERIE, 
FROM THE PORT OF BUFFALOE. 
{Of which an engraving is prefixed. | 

Towards the north east corner of Lake 
Eric, and near the entrance of Niagara river, 
begins a beautiful plain, where the Buffaloe 
creek flows in graceful meanders. At the 
mouth of this creek which forms a small har- 
bour with 12 feet water on the bar, has been 
built the town of Buffaloe, named after the 
creek. The land was sold by the Seneca In- 
dians, who have yet a flourishing village on 
thesame creek. The town was burnt by the 
British in the late war, when it was a naval 
station, but it was soon rebuilt, and has in- 
creascd with rapidity ever since the great 
canal of New-York was projected and exe- 
cuted, Although Rochester on the Genessee 
river, and the canal, has increased faster, | 
yet it is probable that Buffaloe will soon rival 
it, and exceed it in trade if not in manufactures. 

The actual population is from 4 to 5000, 
and the inhabitants are sanguine in expecting 
that it will soon become the western empori- 
um of the state of New-York. Its situation 
on the lake, at the termination of the great 
canal, and with a small safe harbour, are cir, 
cumstances of a favourable nature. The Ohio 
canal will soon open another channel of trade. 
Steam boats, sloops, barges, packets, and ca- 
nal boats, are already crowding at Buffaloe, 
from May to November, where an active na- 
vigation is open from lake Michigan in the 
west, to Albany and New-York in the east. 
The harbour is often found too small for 
them, and additions to it will soon be required. 

Black Rock, a small village at the entrance 


has obtained an artificial basin, built at an im- 


At some future period Black Rock may be- 
come a suburb of Buffaloe, of which it is only 
two miles distant. 


. Many handsome houses and buildings are 
erected every year in Buffaloe. The maia 
street is wide, and near a mile long from north 
to south. The banks of the lake being low 
and subject to inundations in westerly gales, 
aré not built upon: there, a fine harbour 
could have been dug. The town stands on a 
raised bank, and has a pretty, although a mot- 
ley appearance from the lake. The houses 
are not always contiguous; large lots, held 
at a high price, are not yet built upon: this 
is the bane of improving towns. Many houses 
are yet frame buildings. The taverns are very 
numerous and spacious, but the landlords 
very greedy, although competition is among 
them, as well as stage owners: it is carried 
}so far as to send coaches to the steam boats 
and packets to take travellers and their bag- 
gage gratis to their inns, Many stages depart 
every day from hence; the eastern stages 
travel day and night to Albany in 72 hours. 
Bustle is a general feature of this thriving 
town. Travellers arrive every day from all 
quarters, and others depart for the falls, the 
lakes, the canal, Canada, Pennsylvania, &c. 
Indians of the Seneca and Tuscarora tribes 
are secn strolling through the streets. Ped- 
lars and soldiers, waggons, boats, and rafts, 
form a part of the busy scene, whilst bugles 
blown almost every hour from the packets 
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pana stages contribute to euliven it, 
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mense cost, but which is not safe, owing to’ 
ithe violence of the swell, currents, and winds. | 
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ON THE INFINITE VALUE OF THE SOUL. 
There is no subject which so especially claims thé 
attention of mankind as the consideration of the 
value of that immaterial and immortal spirit which 
animates our bodies. This ‘‘beam etherial, sullied 
and absorpt! though sullied and dishonored still 
divine !”—and yet, when we consider its great im- 
portance, there is no one subject, perhaps, that re- 
ceives less serious attention. he midnight oil 
is wasted and the spirit wearied in mental research 
into subjects comparatively of little importance, 
while the great truth of the immortality of the soul 
is passed over as if a matter with which we have no 
concern. But let not this be said with respect to us; 
who, although regarded as the weaker pe of the 
human face, yet let it be manifest that the light of 
him who hath said, ‘‘my strength shall be made 
perfect in weakness,” bath so shined in our darken- 
ed minds as to give us the light of heavenly wis- 
dom. In commencing with the work of creation, 
we shall perceive, by progressive steps, the infinite 
value at which the soul was estimated in tho council 
of eternity. When onthe great natal day of God’s 
creation he looked upon the world blooming in all 
the freshness of youthful verdure, he pronounced all 
that he had made ‘ very good !”—sthen it was uncon- 
taminated by the footsteps of the fell destroyer.— 
Pure as the great spirit that called it into bring, all 
nature smiled upon the favoured crea ire who was 
deputed lord of this lower werld, whi}  e in the 
perfect enjoyment of mental and corp’ 2ai hea'th, 
exulted in unalloyed happiness, under; se pervading 
uence of his father’s gracious countenance.— 
Created in the image of God, we at once perceive 
how pure, just and upright, must that soul have been 
that bore the stamp of the divine original. He was 
entirely devoted to the service of God, which to him 
was perfect freedom, and his affections pure and 
spiritual, ardently aspired to the great fountain from 
whence they sprung. But soon, alas, our first pa- 
rents forfeited the happy Eden. The suggestions of 
— that whispered an attainment after higher wis- 
om than God had been pleased to grant, was listen- 
ed to, and woman impiously dared the displeasure of 
her maker. Man, too weakly resisting, at length 
also ag way to the tempter, and thus they at once 
rebelled against that Being who had been to them as 
life. Here then, in Adam, as the federal head, the 
image of God in the soul was obliterated, and Sa- 
tan’s empire assumed its place. The everlasting 
death of the offender] was the penalty of this trans- 
gression. Justice cried aloud for vengeance on 
the accursed race of man: but mercy plead in swect- 


-est strains, ‘ spare, spare, the guilty; and was there 


no eye to pity, and no arm to save ?’”’—Hark! a voice 
of love proceeds from the Eternal’s Throne !— 
“Deliver him from going down into the pit for I have 
found a ransom.’? What was the nature of that 
ransom paid for the soul’s deliverance from eternal 
condemnation? Was it the perishable dross of this 
world! Alas! now come with me in spirit to Geth- 
semane and Calvary; hear that awfulery: ‘‘O my 
father, if it be possible let this cup pass from me;”’ and 
now ascend the hallowed moant, and there, nailed to 
the accursed tree, behold Almighty Love! behold 
your ransom price! And now my friends, tell me, if 
you know the value of the soul—the ransom deter- 
mines it. Shall we calculate? but stop—can finite 
minds comprehend intinity! ‘* Archangels failed to 
cast the mighty sum :—its value vast ungrasped by 
minds create—forever bides and glows inthe Su- 
preme!’? Round the cross then let us rally, for 
there unites all heavenly wisdom ; and may the 
intinence of Jesus’ sufferings be operative in procur- 
ing us that knowledge which we shall fully 
comprehend by tic soul’s cternal gain. 
ELIZABETH F. 
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THE WIDOW. 

I perceived her as she slowly turned the 
corner of the street to stop and wipe away 
the tears that were fast coursing each other 
down her feeble cheek, and my heart took 
an interest in her affliction, though I knew 
not the cause. 

I followed her, unnoticed, led by my feelings, 
toher humble habitation. I saw her enter, and 
heard her bestow a benediction on three 
shivering infants who hailed her return with 
clamorous joy. She divided among them 
the scanty portion of food which her day’s 
labor bad been able to procure, and I saw 
her turn away and weep in silence that it was 
so little. I resolved to inquire her history, 
for she appeared like one who had seen bet- 
ter days: She had entered life with fair pros- 
pects, had married early, and lost a busbamd 
whom she had tenderly loved ; he had been 
unfortunate in his business, and at his death 
was unable to leave her an adequate support 
for herself and three children; misfortunes 
had continued to pursue her. She had ta- 
lents, but ill health, and poverty prevented 
her exercising them. She had industry, but 
could find little to employ it. She called at 
tt houses of the rich, but they ‘‘ could not 
at.urd to employ her,’’ she was too delicate 
for hard labor, and her feelings were too re- 
fined to allow ofher being importunate. She 
bore her sorrows, her privations, her hard- 
ships, and the mortifications attendant ona 
condition like hers, in silence. The friends 
of her posterity had forgotten her in her mis- 
fortunes. She had nothing to attach her to 
life, except these desolate infants—for their 
sake she tried to support her miseries and to 
struggle on yeta little longer. The thoughts 
of leaving them exposed to a world which 
she had found so pitiless, sometimes shook 
her fortitude ; her religion would then come 
to her aid, and she remembered that they had 
a father in Heaven, and she knew that ** God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

This brief and very simple narrative was 


: toldin an unaffected manner; it is unnecessa- 


ry to add that I was deeply interested; it is 
no tale of fiction. There are thousands sueh 
in this land of liberty, peace and plenty. In 
this refined and enlightened age, talents are 
neglected, industry too frequently discourag- 
ed, virtue unnoticed, and pride and riches 
alone triumphant. Ihave often reflected on 
the happiness it would have afforded me, if 
Heaven had blest me with the means to seek 
out neglected merit, to encourage virtuous 
industry, to show my respect to talents, 
though obscured by poverty, and to speak 
consolation tothe delicate and sensitive heart, 
when laboring under wrongs, which ‘*pa- 
tient merit of the unworthy takes.” It galls 
me to think that vulgar importunity, and un- 
blushing effrontery, too often obtain that 
notice and support, which modest merit 
sighs for in silence and in vain. 
HARRIET, 
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ROY RECKLESS. 


BY A MINOR. 


There is some kind and courtly sprite, 

That o’er the realm of fancy reigus, 
Throws sunshine on the mask of night, 

And smiles at slamber’s powerless chains? 
’Tis told, and [ believe the tale, 

At this soft hour the sprite was there, 
And spread with fairer flowers the vale, 

And fiill’d with sweeter sounds the air. 
Love dwells within those golden vales, 

Those genial airs where he was born ; 
Where nature, lisUVning rural tales, 

Leans on the rosy breast of morn ! 

Owen of Carron. 


The scholastic pedant may preach to his disci- 
ples of the necessity of conforming to established 
rules of style, of the impossibility of excelling as 
a writer unless you imitate, or rather plagiarise, 
the sentences of Goldsmith, Addison, Steele, and 
such worthies; he may sneer at the sallies of ima- 
gination, and bestow ineffable ridicule on the 
perilous tales of chivalry, and the day dreams ol 
cuthusiasm—our souls are 


Framed of another leer” 


than his—the enchantments of sunny youth have 
not yet withered at the touch of time; enlarged 
communion with the world has not totally blast- 
ed all the gay visions of childhood, nor chilled 
every avenue of feeling in our bosoms. The re- 
gion of fancy is open to us, and there we delight 
to roam and revel with ereatures of another es- 
eence than earths; beings merrily disporting upon 
the zone of the moonbeams on a clear summer 
night, and dancing together in groups beneath 
the sparkling stars. We love to conceive our- 
selves among a world of fays and clves aud spirits; 
creatures dwelling in the upper air and imper- 
ceptible to mortal vision. ‘lo conceive the rain- 
bow inhabited by a race of winged Peri of an 
immaculate purity, who smile down beautifully 
between rain drops and sunbeams On our grosser 
natures. We delight in losing ail reeoliections 
of this mortal sphere and its corporeal grossness, 
and we love to translate our souls to the blue 
firmament above us, there to visit each sparkling 
world and commune with its fancied inhabitants ; 
to dream Venus is an isiaud of gems; another 
orb an island of flowers; and another inhabited 
hy elegant and innocent young girls, mirthfully 
gvamLoling in chrystalline lakes and green bosomed 
vallies. ‘To coacecive Hesperus filled with little 
children, having golden pinions, all singing Hosan- 
nas to their Maker, and rejoicing in changcless 
felicity. We love to dream of the coral groves 
beneath the green billows; of the pearl temples 
and the water nymphs with their long dark 
ringlets and sweet toned lyres, Of the ocean 
monsters in myriads who form mountainous piles 
around the haunts of the sea sylphs, and listen, 


as if enchanted, to the melodious warblings of 


those syren maidens. We love to dive even be- 
low the mysteries glittering upon the salt sea’s 
base, and to sean the unfathomable gulfs and ex- 
cavations beyond the deep limits of the waves.— 
‘lo pry into the improbabilities of saturnian and 

aturnine worlds; to terrify the soul with the 
jhorrible images of misty caverns and burning 
lakes, the awful abodes of gnomes and demons; 


In short, we are of that fanciful race of beings 
who frequently send our thoughts a journey to 
the blazing dominions of the sun, quite forgetful 
that they owe their tenement of mind to dust, 
quite heedless that they are the presumptuous 
mission of a worm. 

Much of our felicity consists in day-light 
dreams and golden hopes of hours yet to be; ot 
the things that live only in that flowery waste un- 
der the dominion of fancy, or in reeollecting the 
sunny moments and guileless joys that bloomed 
around us in boyhood, when life was all exhilarate 
and fall of rainbow bubbles. The briars of this 
cold, uncharitable world we would fain pass by 
smilingly; we would fain rejoice with the glad 
hearted, and lighten the bosoms of those who 
weep. But we have little pretensions to ethics, 
less to the wisdom and solidity of Socrates, and, 
if our readers will pardon these preliminary ob- 
servations, and attribute them altogether to the 
wayward volatility of a threadbare brain, we will 
unfold a tale, a bright funcitul tale. 


There is not a sweeter, fairer, more Eden-like 
spot in all the expansiveness of this wide, wide 
world, than that which is spoken of throughout 
the extremest borders of auld Scotia as an earthly 
paradise, under the well known appellation of 
Springdale. Oh, it is a heavenly place where 
Flora is forever building up ‘bowers of honey 
suckle and wild roses, sweet briar and eglantine. 
It reposes at the foot of a majestic hill whose one 
brow frowns dreadfully upon the babbling ocean 
which tosses its white rage against it, and whose 
other casts a delighttul shade over the valley at 
nuontide, when the sunbeams in envy wish to 
scorch the innocent flowers and rob them of their 
rainbow dyes. Willow groves and clusters of 
blossoming and budding fruit trees ornament the 
creen fields of Springdale, whilst sky-larks with 
dripping dew upon their glossy pinions, gold- 
finches, robins, and many fairy creatures with 
throats full of music, wheel through the clear 
ether in jocund festivity. 

It was in Springdale that Roy Reckless was 
born, whose father was a simple shepherd and 
died whilst Roy was yet a tiny babe, and just as 
he learned to lisp his name in broken language, 
It must have been a sore trial for Roy’s gentle 
mother, for her white brow had been bound with 
the bridal wreath searce two summers, ere she 
beeame a widow, and exchanged the myrtle and 
rose for the pale lily and the cypress. The young 
and drooping widow had many struggles through 
the briar paths of this world, but her patience and 
fortitade overcame them all, and in progress of 
time the little Roy grew up to be animble wight, 
and took his father’s place as pastor of the fold. 

Roy was a careless shepherd, and loved rather 
to ramble away to the clefr lake, with his fishing 
rod, to mount the steep elifls in search of birds 
nests, or to watch from the summit of the moun- 
tain for a white speck upon the dark blue sea, 
than to restrain the wanton gambols of his flock. 
In these rambling excursions he was seldom 
alone, however. Amy Willis, a sweet little shep- 
herdess of an adjacent valley, trod the green paths 
of the dell and plain with him, and they frolicked 
among the heather and under the tasseled foliage 
by the lake side, as mirthfully as the gold-finned 
suti-fish gliding through its chrystaline lymph.— 


or to bewilder our conceptions with the unlimit- | They were as twin lambs to each other, rejoicing 
ed and ineffable magnificence of celestial repi- fan’ weeping sympathetically even in childhood, 
before one shade had o’erclouded the dewv shect 
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of life’s budding flowers. There was one sylvan 
haunt where they olten sojourned for hours to- 
gether, and innocently talked of the chivalry and 
knighthood of former ages, as they had conned 
some of their inspirations in the fragments of rude 
minstrelsy extant in those rural homes. 


Amy Willis was a beautiful little creature, with 
solt blue swimming eyes, fair, curling flaxen hair, 
a cheek dyed. with rose hues, and lips of deep pur- 
ple. Sylph-like was her form, and her young 
memory was a treasury of border ballads, which 


ran through her lips like strains from a nightingale | 


choir perched ina bower of roses. Oh, how the 
enraptured Roy used to clasp that innocent vir- 
gin to his bosom in the midst of her singing, and 
whilst he wept in the cestacy of joy, call her all 
the endearing names he could imagine, and then 
deem language inadequate to express the depth 
of his affection. es, it was an unceorrupt foun- 
tain gushing from the inmost recesses of his soul, 
und imparting a fervent elasticity to joy itself. 

Twining their arms around each other, they 
would slumber together in the cool beechen 
shadows till twilight came out from the woods, as 
thoughtless of, and free from sin, as the primi- 
live twain ere the serpent smilcd in Eden. 

Would to Heaven life were all childhood! all 
that unshadowed dream of sunshine and holy 
hopes which shone down from the firmament, 
and was rellected through Amy’s blue eyes imto 
the soul of Roy Reckless, in those days of sweet 
and unalloyed delight. 

They loved the May showers, because they 
could both hie to their woodland haunt and watch 
for the rainbow’s coming out in its beautiful glory 
far beyond the bleak mountain’s sammit. They 
loved the rainbow, because they had been told it 
was a symbol that the Mighty God who had made 
the sweet singing birds, and the sweet smelling 
flowers, with all that was lovely and good, looked 
dlown upon earth and was pleased. ‘They loved 
the sunshine, because it compelled them to fice 
into the shades together, and they loved the 
shades because they sheltered them. But above, 
and beyond all sublunary things, it gave them 
most felicity to bask in each other’s smiles, and 
to blend their gentle voices together in artless 
music. 

But a cloud come over the sunshine of their 
paradise, a dark and desolating cloud. 

A burning fever came and breathed its hot 
breath among their fragrant zephyrs, and both 
Amy’s parents sickened and died ! 

The delicate girl wore the fairy bloom of 
twelve sunimers Only, at this time, and for many 
days after the calamity her tender brain was dis- 
ordered. In fhat wilderment of her budding 
reason, she frequently besougkt her attendants 
not to take her dear brother away. ‘** Oh, mo! for 
poor Amy’s sake not to take him !” 

When she recovered a messenger was in atten- 
dance to accompany her to England, for now that 
both parents were dead she had no kindred save 
one uncle, who had Ieft his native land in youth 
and had become a London merehant. Thither in 
despite ofall her lamentations was the young or- 
phan taken, and thither wandered the joyous 
bearing of the Springdale shepherd. Lonely and 
dlesulate Roy tracked the mountain paths and 
trodden bye-ways through the glens; the dewy 
sheen of the rose was unheeded, aul the rainbow 
looked down from the sky ungazed upon. The 
birds sing us sweetly among the honeysuckle, 


and the butterfly’s wings were still gorgeous, but 
the first was now discord, remindimyg him ot 
sweeter music, and the last fluttered by uncaught; 
for Amy was not there to enfranchise them.— 
‘The sea now appeared a horrid waste of gloomy 
waters, and the stars that shone above and were 
mirrored and multiplied in it, seemed each 
whispering to poor Roy, ** Alas, alas, thou art 
alone !” 

A year glided away and saw him thus unhappy. 
He shrunk from all mortal fellowship, and wander- 
el Lo secret grottos to brood in quiet over his faded 
blisses, and meditate sorrowlully of his perished 
hopes. He loved to have visions of his Amy, and 
seldom closed his eyes in sleep but she appeared 
lke before him in all her pure and girlish beanty, 
a habitant of some celestial realm singing the 
melody of angels. — 

But at length another cloud obscured the star 
beams of Roy’s destiny. His beloved mother, who 


: was daily withering away to the tomb since her 


child’s heart was wrapped in gricf, suddenly be- 
came fearfully ill, and in less than a fortnight ex- 
pire | in his arms. 

We will pass over that season of lamentation, 
because it was very sorrowtul, and the pen is a 
feeble thing to depict such woe as emanates from 
the bosom of a child when its dearest parental 
stay is hewn doWn by the sharp seythe of death. 

We will also quickly pass over the succeeding 
three years of Roy’s eventful life. 


Shortly after the death of his mother, and when 
he had began to think more deeply, a young 
nobleman came to behold the beauties of Spring- 
dale, and admire nature in her most elegant at- 
tire. The simple tale of Roy’s early love, and 
unfortunate separation from — Willis, strong- 
ly interested him. He conrted his acquaintance, 
and in a little while so won upon the youth by 
his aflability of manners, that he engaged him as 
a page during his travels. Roy sold his sheepfold 
and soon embarked in his new capacity, with the 
young nobleman for Italy. They had been but 
three days upon the ocean, when a dreadful 
storm arose, and continued raging for many days 
and nights. After the masts had all been telled, 
fhe sails torn to fragments, and the dismantled 
bark tossed to and fro upon the white capped bil- 
lows totally unmanageable, the winds gradually 
subsided, and the waves were becalmed, Famine 
then rapidly approached, and as the dregs of 
provisions were sharing for the last time, a sail 
was discerned afar olf in the dim horizon. A 
signal of distress was instantly made, and as the 
stranger vessel slowly bore down upon them, 
hope removed the shadows from every counte- 
nance and placed a gleam of joy mingled with 
gratitude in their stead. , 

This aspect of anticipation was soon changed, 
however—the vessel proved to be a Turkish cor- 
suir, and every unfortunate wretch who became 
their prisoner was suld into slavery. Roy Reck- 
less and the young nobleman were purchased by 
distinct masters, who compelled them to separate 
with heavy hearts, each for a journey over the 
desert. 

Oppression and bondage are galling to the pride 
of a treeborn spirit, and the soul of Roy boiled 
with indignation and despair for many wear 
months, ere he discovered a pathway to emanct- 
pation. 

From his first purchaser he had been transfer- 
red to another of extensive power and possessions, 
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whose summer residence was adjacent to the sea 
coast. Ali Halee wasa lenicnt tyrant, and his 
daughter, the gentle Sucla, was a creature of 
oriental beauty, whose heart was moulded atter a 
soiter nature than those of her stern countrymen. 
It was a portion of Roy’s task to water the 
flower-garden, and upon such occasions, it fre- 
quently happened the dark dewy eyes of Sucla 
looked wistfully upon the movements of the youth. 
it soon became apparent to Roy, that Suela pitied 
him, and would, did she possess the means, imme- 
diately free him from his state of bondage. ‘Time 
shortly developed this trath, and one morning 
utter Suela had attentively observed the youth’s 
countenance for some moments, she inquired of 
him his age. “ Seventeen summers,” he replied. 

‘And have you no parents in your own native 
land ?” she continued. 

** None lady! both have long since been food fer 
worms,” he answered, as a sigh burst from his 
bosom, and a tear rolled down his cheeks. 

** Have you no sisters nor brothers to mourn for 
the absence of one so young and-———;” she hesitated a 
moment, and casting her eyes to the ground, as if 
half ashamed of her freedom, yet wishing to inspire 
courage, added in a trembling tone, ‘ so interesting.” 

toy half starting, raised up his head and gazed 
intensely upon the timid creature before him, as he 
replied : ** No kinddady, Roy has neither sister nor 
brother to weep for his loss in the land of his nati- 
vity ; he left its sad scenes willingly, but with the 
hope of discovering one kindred spirit on another 
shore.”? 

** And is there none beyond the wide blue waters 
whoin Roy loves ?” 

* O yes, lady, there is one whom Roy loves as he 
loves his own soul ; there is one shining on the waste 
of memory like the evening star bursting through a 
sea of mist; one on whom his every thought re- 
volves—one who touched the first and fondest chord 
in his bosom, and made it thrill with emotions ere 
he knew their meaning !” 

Suela pressed her fair fingers forcibly upon her 
temples, and after a long silence suddenly continued, 

** Does she, that oue beloved being return Roy’s 
love.” 

‘¢ She did, gentle lady, she did, and hers is a na- 
ture that cannot change.” 

Agaiy was the dark »yed damsel mute and thought- 
ful for some minutes ; then walking a few steps from 
him, hesitated a moment more, but quickly returning, 
as if with a strugele, exclaimed, 

‘¢ Woukl Roy be free ?” 

‘* He would lady, it is bis first desire!’ 

A tear burst through the raven lashes of Sucla’s 
eyes, and « vermillion tint flushed in an instant over 
her forehead ; they were scarce perceived cre her 
long white veil fell over ber features, and she said in 
hurried tone, 

‘* At midnight let Roy’s footsteps tread the path- 
way lightly that leads to yon Kiosk; Suela will be 
there, and Roy shall be iree.”’ 

The echo of that musical yet desponding voice 
had not ceased its magic sound, cre the buoyant form 
of Sucla disappeared, and when Roy turned to thank 
her, she was gone. 

It required bat little acquaintance with the human 
heart to perceive the motive of Sucla’s conduct, and 
as it lashed upon Roy’s conceptions he felt the ex- 
tent of her renerosity without being able in any mea- 
sure to repay it; but the youth fell upon his knees 
beneath the outspread canopy of heaven, and peti- 
tioned that the days of one so purely virtuous should 
be free from sorrow, and that her spirit might be 
elothed in a robe of salvatiog when this world had 
passed away. 


| 
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At a tew muinntes before the appointed hour, 
Roy arose trom his pillow and cautionsly pro- 
ceeded to the summer house. He had scarcely arrived 
there, ere the licht form of Sucla tollowed, enveloped 
in the folds of a capacious mantle. The moon was 
shining, and as its beams occasionally fell upon her 
features, it discovered a countenance pale and full of 
sadness. She paused upon the threshold of the 
Kiosk, threw back hcr mantle, and placing a casket 
in the hands of Roy thus addressed him : 


‘‘ Stranger, were Suela detected in aiding the es- 
eape of a christian from bondage the maledictions 
of her countrymen and kindred would pursue her, 
and the curses of the prophet would be mvoked up- 
on her head. [ut there was a voice in Suela’s bosom 
which called upon her to pity thee, and when she 
pitied thee, there was still a Aindlier voice, which—but 
thou wouldst be free young stranger, and Suela has 
nerved her soul to be thy Liberator.” She hesitated 
a few moments, wiped the dew from her brow, and 
proceeded, ‘* When thou art far away from Suela 
with thy gentle love reposing upon thy bosom, will 
thou not let one thought dwell kindly on her memory? 
Oh, Roy, when the wide waters will roll between us 
—but Iam very foolish, very like a child,” and she 
wept convulsively. 

The bosom of Roy swelled and heaved tumultu- 
ously as he listened to the fair creature’s words, and 
had not his soul been ardently and immutably fixed 
on the glowing vision of his boyish days, the very 
tenderness and gencrosily of Sucla must have con- 
quered all other considerations ; as it was he icll upon 
his knees before her, and whilst he pressed her small 
hand upon his heart, exclaimed, ** Suela! matchless 
Suela, if thy name should ever cease to mingle with 
Roy’s orisons, or if the remembrance of thy angel 

oodness shall ever fade from his memory, may the 
lichtaing of the God he worships sear that memory 
with flame, and palsy that praying tongue forever.” 

Suela trembled and sobbed, but summoning all the 

wide of woiman’s nature to her assistance, she gave 

bins the key of the garden-gate, informed him where 
a vessel was anered in the neighbourhood, entreated 
his acceptance of the casket she brought with ber, 
faltered forth a wild farewell, and hurried back to the 
solitude of her chamber. 

Roy immediately leit the domains of Ali Halee, 
and implicitly following Suela’s directions, arrived 
at a small bay where a vessel lay at anchorage. On 
approaching the water, he discerned a boat coming 


towards the shore, and in a few moments heard his. 


name distinctly pronounecd by one of the boatmen, 
Ile answered the voice, when the boatmen immedi- 
ately landed, and inquired if he was not the young 
stranger for whom the Lady Suela engaged a pas- 
sage. On replying in the affirmative, Roy stepped 
into the boat, and was rowed over to the vessel at 
anchor. 

She was a light sharp bowed bark calculated for 
sailing swiftly, and her crew was composed entirely 
of Greeks. The captain invited Roy into the cabin, 
and informed him he was under imimense obligations 
to his fair liberator, and besides he was generously 
recompensed for transporting him to another shore 
by the same ministering angel.—The anchor was 
quickly hoisted, and the white wines of the vessel 
soon Kissed the fresh breeze out upon the main, 
The silver moon and her bright court of stars shone 
down upon the waves in tranquil beauty, whilst the 
vessel tossed the white foam above her prow, and 
‘ walked upon the waters like a thmg of intellect.” 

Two long months elapsed without any extraordi- 
nary circumstance occurring to mar the progress of 
Roy’s journey to England. At the close of that 
period, and upon a voluptuous twilight early in Sep- 
tember, he alighted from a stave in the splendid and 
populous city of London; what lis teclines were 
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upon that oceasion may be more easily conceived 
than described, yet the natural wonder of the pea- 
sant on beholding such innumerable, and to him, | 
striking scenes, was overbalanoed by the intensity 
of those anticipations which placed Amy Willis in 
the prospective. 

A thousand changing visions were floating in his 
imagination—at one moment he beheld her bursting 
from her fifteenth summer in all the elegant drapery of 
young and a loveliness, the attracting magnet 
of many willing souls; at another, the thought sud- 
denly darted across his brain, that her feelings might 
be changed | that the London Amy might not be the 
same innocent being that had woven love-knots and 
flower-garlands in Springdale. And then three years 
of separation! it was a long, long age for hearts to 
be divided. What might not such an absence have 
pemmrmed? Amy might have deemed him dead, 
wept for him, and considered it necessary for her 
own qguict to estrange every thought from his me- 
mory ; and the supposition was terrible, but it did 
intrude, ‘* anothei’s bosom may now be her pillow, 
and she the bride of another’s bed !” 


Starting from his seat and pressing his hands wildly 
on his brow at the idea, Roy exclaimed, ** Oh God ! if 
she, my all of heaven in this dark world of blight- 
ing hopes, is faithless, let this night prove my last, 
that my extent of wretchedness to me remain unre- 
vealed.” 

Poor Roy! that night to thee was one of horrid 
dreams. A treacherous slumber pressed thine eyelids, 
and when thou awokest in the morning thy spirit 
was weary and uureireshed. 

At an early hour of the day he sallied forth in 
quest of the residence of Amy’s uncle, and as the 
latter was an eminent and well known merchant of 
the metropolis, he had little difficulty in discovering 
it. It was a lofty and magnificent building, and as 
Roy gazed on its towering summit and expansive 
front, his heart almost failed within him at the pro- 
bable result of his visit. It was true, poverty could 
be no barrier to his hopes, for the casket Suela had 
presented him was stored with jewels of immense 
value, treasures that could overcome the objections 
- of the uncle, ii but the niece, his own sweet moun- 
tain companion, knew no change! 

Summoning all his fortitude, he rapped at the door, 
which was immediately opened by a servant; Roy 
inquired if Miss Wills resided there, and being 
answered in the aflirmative, requested to see her. 
‘The servant appeared a little surprised, scrutinized 
the person of Roy rather uncourteously for a moment, 
requested his name, then desired him to walk in and 
be seated whilst he informed Miss Willis. 

There was a deep and awful pause in the reason of 
Roy Reckless during those few moments which pre- 
ceded the appearance of the young lady ; his brain 
seemed struggling with a cloud that hovered over and 
cast a dark cold shade upon it, and his perceptions 
were Jost in that wilderment of emotion which rush- 
ed aroond bis heart, and folded to his memory 
the image of his long lost Amy. But, alas, 
how soon was the spell of these wild forebodings 
broken! Roy had nerved himself to the task, and 
was gradually becoming calm, although in that calm- 
ness there was mingled that indefinable dread of un- 
certainty which attends hope and fear, and his heart 
beat audibly as the sound of a light foot echoed upor 
his ears; it became wore and more distinct, and as 
the door slowly moved on its hinges, his vfsion ap- 
peared confused with lovely images. Another second 
elapsed, and a female form stood before him! His 

eyes glancad intensely on her features for an instant, 
but at was only for an instant—they met not -the 
glance of ber they sought; a chill came over his 


Miss Willis, was the young lady.” 
‘* Yes sir, lam Miss Willis.’ 
Roy stood astounded and confused ; passing his 
hand over his eyes, he again looked upon her fea- 
tures ; there can be no deception, it is not Amy, he 
whispered inwardly ; then suddenly recollecting that 
he had not inquired for Miss Amy Willis, his respi- 
rations became freeer, as he observed, 
‘‘T am sorry Miss, there must be some mistake, 
Miss Amy Willis, of Springdale, was the young lady 
I alluded to in my inquiry.” 
‘¢ My sweet cousin Amy,” responded the maiden, 
whilst her voice assumed a tone of heartfelt mourn- 
fulness, and a gem frem the founts of sorrow hung 
on her shining eye fringes: ** Alas, young gentleman, 
my dearest cousin’s angel beauty has long since min- 
eled with the dust, and her angel. spirit winged its 
flight to paradise !” 
Coulda bolt of thunder have been hurled upon the 
head of Roy Reckless at that instant, it could not 
have prostrated him more suddenly to the earth. 
Life for a long time seemed totally extinguished and 
when its first pulses again thrilled through his frame, 
convulsion succeeded convulsion, until his bloomiin 
form was wasted away to a skeleton. Long ~, 
ghastly was the struggle between lile and death, and 
many nights that youth closed his eyes in agony, 
wishing, if heaven so willed it, no earthly morn 
should dawn again to him; but it was not thus to.be; 
and when he had been two months as it were on the 
very verge of eteruity, his strength gradually return- 
ed, and he finally recovered! But was he happy ? 
Of the manner, the slow, withering, agonizing iman- 
ner in which Amy Willis died—how every hope of 
her young and ps soul faded into despair, until its 
chords were all wrung and snapped asunder—how 
calm and beautiful she smiled upon death as he ap- 
proached, and resigned her sweet breath unio hin— 
of these things we will not, dare not presume to 
speak ; Oh no, our pen is too feeble to describe a pure 
virgin spirit’s emancipation from dust ; too humble 
to attempt delineating such a transilion from earth to 
heaven ! 

REFLECTIONS UPON 'TIHE CHARACTER OF 


OLIVER CRORIWELL. 


“The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell; he 
Too swept off Senates while he hewed the throne 
Down to a block . 


The pages of history present for our obser 
vation and instruction, a few remarkable men, 
who disdaining the common walks, and des- 
pising the common maxims of life, have ven- 
tured to strike out anew path for themselves, 
and have pursued it in defiance of all oppe- 
sition; prostrating every obstacle although 
supported by general opmion and consecrat- 
ed by the respect of ages. Some of these 
| men whose conduct has been governed by the 
| purest motives, and directed to the most be- 
neficial ends, have been of inestimable advan- 
tare to the human race; they have elevated 
a portion of their species in the scale of intel- 
lectual and moral existence—they have kind- 
led a strong and lasting flame, whose influence 
will increase until the bleakest and most be- 
nighted portion of the earth will feel its vivi- 
fying warmth, and rejoice in its cheering hght. 
They have stood alone—they have been “in 
the crowd” of common men, ‘‘but not of 
them’”’—-they have heard the winds of popu- 


blood, which almost stoppéd its circulatien. 
You requested to aee me, I believe, Sir?” 


lar displeasure howl around them, but have 
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continued firm as the rock which the billows | 


of the ocean vainly threaten—when the dark- 
ness of misfortune has gathered over them— 
when a storm of vengeance was about vd Yi. 
its fury upon their devoted heads, they have 
been animated with the hope of ultimate suc- 
cess ; visions of days to come have passed be- 
fore their mental sight, and enjoying in anfici- 
pation the triumph of justice and truth, they 
have prepared themselves to act or suffer. 
Calamity and privation were nothing to those 
who felt the sunshine of the soul; the names 
of such men have by the wisdom of after 
ages been placed high upon the rolls of ho- 
noradle fame. 

There have been others the end and aim 
of whose actions. were purely selfish, who 
have only sought to gratify their ambition, 
extend their power, and aggrandize them- 
selves. Fvincing no regard for the rights or 
feelings of other men, they have justly taken 
their station in the estimation of posterity 
among the most unworthy. The powers of 
their minds may elicit involuntary respect, 
the brilkancy of their deeds may command 
admiration, the success with which they were 
crowned, may give them a name all but 
deatbless, still when the wise and good who 
are not to be fascinated by the illusory glare 
of an unrighteous carcer, come to pass sen 
tence upon their characters, it will be the 
sentence of condemnation. 

With one of these two classes, the man 
whose name appears at the head of these re- 
marks must take hisplace. Hiscourse was a 
deviation from the highway of life. Institu- 
tions grey with antiquity, inspired him with 
no veneration. Opinions hallowed by long 
prejudice, were little valued by him. Inflex- 
ible and determined in his purpose, the cry 
of execration, or the wail of distress, could 
not unpede his progress. ‘The pomp and 
grandeur of royalty claimed from a long line 
of proud and potent ancestors, excited nei- 
theraWe nor reverence in him. He had no 
belief in the * divinity” which * doth hedge 
a king.’’ The sceptre was in his estimation 
the bauble of a childish fancy ; it was power, 
and not the symbol of it, that could be the 
object of his respect or desire. Viewing the 
claims of any order of men to spiritual superi- 
ority or sacerdotal dignity as mere assumption, 
the Geneva cloak of the puritan divine found 
ne more favour in his sight than the lawn 
robe of the episcopal prelate ; both were re- 
garded as the trappings of superstition.— 
His march to dominion was predetermined 
and persevering. With crafty regularity re- 
moving every barrier—like a mighty river, 
not noisy, not impetuous in its course, but 
gradually undermining every impediment, 
and sweeping away every mound, whi: is 
raisecl to obstruct its way, he arrived at 
leng‘h at the goal of his ambition.” He 
wieliled the supremé pewer of his nation; by 
his prudentia! resohiteness he perserved it to 
the Ist. 
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Buch men as Cromwell have been seldom 
described by the pen of impartial teuth.— 
Those whom he stripped of their titles, ruined 
in fortune, and levelled to the ranks of ordi- 
nary men, who were in trepidation for their 
very existence, knowing that he would con- 
sider and treat as rebellion, what they thought 
demandable loyalty, regarded him as some- 
thing fiendish—something more nearly allied 
to the prince of darkness, than had yet ap- 
pearedin mortal guise—they could not believe 
one virtuous principle, one noble feeling. 
one quality other than vicious, had place in his 
bosom, Unwilling to admit his talents, they 
endeavoured to account for his successes in any 
other manner than by a reference to them. 
Such wid ever be the case so longas man by his 
natural constitution, cherishes most closely 
every thing which relates to his own advan- 
tage, from whatever source derived, and consi- 
ders himself the rightful owner of that which 
he has long possessed. Even now, though one 
hundred and sixty-six years have rolled by 
since his grave was ransacked, and his re- 
mains barbarously and absurdly held up to 
the gaze of a fickle multitude by those who 
feared him when alive—though one hundred 
and sixty-six years have elapsed since this 
miserable attempt at degradation, few En- 
glish historians can speak of Cromwell dis- 
passionately; and the reason is evident; he 
attacked not simply men, but principles—he 
warred against systems—those, therefore, 
who reverence what he openly contemned, 
and venerate what he destroyed, are impelled 
by self esteem, to transfera portion of the 
abhorrence with which they view his deeds, to 
every contemplation of his character. There 
may be some well-intentioned persons on the 
other hand, who, beholding in him an ancient 


) enemy of the modern doctrine of legitimacy, 


and the destroyer of a regal tyranny, and 
confining their attention to a consideration of 
him in these respects, give him credit for 
virtues which he never possessed. Hume’s 
conception of his character is certainly im- 
perfect, and I think in many respects incor- 
rect. Few persons of discrimination will be 
satisfied with it. As his history, however, is 
more read than any other, the majority have 
taken their ideas of Cromwell fm it. I do 
not charge Hume with illiberality—on the 
contrary, considering his political tenets, I 
think him remarkably liberal towards the Lord 
Protector; but he improperly endeavours to 
find an apology for the errors of his conduct 
in the weakness of his head, and the violence 
of his feelings, and represents him as a hete- 
rorenous mixture of contrary qualities. 

1 shail endeavour to present a portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell free from the colouring of 
prejudice, in which there shall appear nei- 
ther extravagance of outline nor distortion of 
feature. I may err in my apprehenston of his 
character; if so, it willbe unintentional. I may 
be thought by some too favourable, by others 
too severe, but I shail endeavour to exhibit 
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himas IT think he was—and first as to his men- 
tal properties. 
Cromwell possessed a capacious and ener- 
getic mind. It was not much expanded by 
scientific information, nor refined by literary 
attainment, but it seized with a Herculean 
grasp upon those objects to which its atten- 
tion was directed. ‘The world was his school, 
and men were his books, and he derived 
more advantageous information from this 
stucly, than from all the ancient lore the Uni- 
versity did or could bestow. His knowledge 
of human character was great. He always 
chose the best instruments; he discovered 
their ruling impulses, and operated upon 
them; he curbed the furious, he roused the 
indifferent, he satisfied the craving, and he 
deceived even the wary. He had almost 
every variety of disposition to deal with; 
every variety of absurd and discordant opin- 
ions to combat ; religieus frenzy to allay, po- 
litical rancour to direct, and individual ani- 
mosity to repress. He had to unite these 
jarring materials, and attach them to his per- 
son, and he succeeded; his army, composed of 
every species of political and religious en- 
thusiasts, would have been infected witha 
spirit of insubordination under a leader of 
less firmness; but he was feared by the 
many, and respected by all. He would some- 
times descend to familiar and sportive con- 
verse with the meanest of them, and thereby 
endeavour to gain their affections, but they 
knew and felt at the same time that a violation 
or neglect of duty, would be visited with ex- 
emplary punishment. It was this perception 
of the springs of human action, this wili- 
ness of management, and this rigidness of 
discipline, more than his military skill, that 
gave success to all his exertions. His sagaci- 
ty asa statesman has been a subject of some 
dispute; but certainly when we consider the 
means by which he became invested with the 
sole authority of Britain, and behold him sup- 
porting it until death—when we reflect upon 
the internal prosperity of his country, and 
the respect with which other nations were ob- 
liged to treat her, we must justly allow him 
the reputation of political talents. 
Gloominess of imagimtion, and want of 
sensibility, were prominent characteristics of 
Oliver Cromwell. It was during a cessation 
of action, that the dull spirit of despondency 
settled upon bis mind; but when occasion 
called for a display of vigilance, he could 
rouse himself, dispel the dark visions of his 
soul, and exhibit all his native determination, 
Swayed by a cesire of supremacy, his defi- 
ciency of sensibility prevented his hesitating 
at any steps which he thought necessary for 
its attainment—thus in his battles, he was 
severe and even cruel; but he does not de- 
serve the epithet of blood-thirsty—he did 
not feel that love of carnage which has ani- 
mated some warriors—he was cruel more 
from pelicy than inclination. Tn fact his eye 
was bent upon a certain obsect, obtain it he 
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would, though he should cause the life stream 

of many to flow like the lightning, he would 

find or make a passage. He was originally 

of a sanguine temperament; but it was con- 

trolled and regulated in the maturity of his 

life by a shrewd and prudent circumspection. 

Ife has been generally described as fanatical; 

here I must be allowed to differ, notwithstand- 

ing my admiration for the judgment of the 

great novelist whose works are an honor to 

the present age, who inclines to this 

opinion. Icansee no more grounds for be- 

lieving Cromwell the victim of political or re- 

ligious fanaticism, than I have for believing 

the artful Pericles sincere in his devotion to 

the people, orthe demagogues of the French 

revolution friendly to that liberty which they 

declaimed about, and destroyed. His reli- 

ffious enthusiasm never stood in the way of 
his advancement—cant sanctimonious were 

the order of the day—he adopted them, and 

found them an effective engine—in early life 
immediately after the abandonment of the 

dissipated habits of his youth, he might have 
fallen into the extreme of religious fanaticism, 

the re-action of a constitution naturally som- 
brous, but he was little under its influence, 
when he directed the storm of civil war, 

governed the restive spirits of the parliamen- 
tary army, and usurped the government of 
his country. He had too much strength of 
mind to continue long a fanatic, but had too 
much subtilty and penetration not to pre- 
serve the appearance of fanaticism. It is 
probable he considered a profession of reli- 
gious zeal a mere thing of course—a mere 
adaptation of language to the popular prejudi- 
ces of the times—a task necessarily devolving 
upon one who was desirous of rising to em- 
pire upon the wings of popular favour. He 
encouraged fanaticism among his soldiers, for 
he saw that under its influence they fought 
with superior desperation; but there is little 
doubt that he internally smiled at the cant 
which he openly applauded. I can readily 
believe that he was truly indignant at the con- 
duct of Charles 1st—that he opposed him from 
principle—he might have been at the onset of 
his political career an honest advocate of the 
freedom of the people—but his republicanism 
[am inclined to think always consisted more 
ina desire to be himself above subservience, 
than to extend to others the same advantage, 
and if his wurpation was not the effect of a 
plan conceived at his entrance into the vortex 
ef national contention, it was long meditated, 
and evinces that his love of freedom was a 
plant of not lasting root, which withered at 
the touch of temptation—that it flourished 
like the virtue of a man without principles, 
only during the absence of opportunity to 
commit evil. To call him an enthusiast in 
politics would be suffering him 


“ To wear an undeserved dignity ;” 


he was a man, however, who looked with 
contempt upon the fopperics of monarclal 
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state. He coveted and obtained the enjoy- 
ment of sovereign power, but had too much 
roughness and austerity of character, to de- 
corate his person with the imperial purple, or 
regal diadem. He might heve had them if he 
had wished them. The man who had art and 
influence enough to invest himself with mon- 
archial authority, need exercise but little more 
to obtain its appendages. A nation would exhi- 
bit a silly inconsistency to quarrel about the 
form when she had lost the substance-to suffer 
the invaluable acquisition of liberty to be taken 
from her, and then make the idle parade and 
empty titles of its spoiler the objects of con- 
tention. The countenance of Cromwell was 
highly indicative of his character ; it was in- 
telligent, but there was a gloomy severity 
upon his brow, and an air of decision in the 
compression of his lips. 

Such was Oliver Cromwell. A man whose 
ability and energy, had they been guided and 
supported by a purer mind, and better heart, 
might have been of inestimable benefit to his 
country. He appeared at a time when a fear- 
less pioneer, an indefatigable leader, was pe- 
culiarly desirable; but he preferred the course 
that ambition dictated to that which reflecting 
wisdom would have advised; his patriotism 
was as unsubstantial and transcient as the il- 
lusive gleam of an ignus fatuus—it vanished 
like the mist of the morning—the budding 
expectations of those who beheld in him the 
future friend of his country were blasted.— 
What did he gain by his conduct. A mind 
harrassed and unhappy—fame but not honor 
—a name which excites no veneration. ‘The 
breast of no good man swelled with gratitude 
towards him while living—the sincere regrets 
of no honest patriot followed his passage to 
the grave, where the spirit of ambition rages 
not, where the brow of pride is cold and fixed, 
where the conqueror can claim no more do- 
minion than the meanest subject that trem- 
bled in his presence. Posterity hangs no 
garland upon his tomb—no traveller passes 
towards it as to the shrine of a public bene- 
factor. The friend of monarchy execrates 
his memory, as that of a traitorous regicide. 
The republican beholds in him an usurper, 
who turned the arm which should have been 
the support of his country’s liberty to its des- 
truction. Fora power which could not be- 
stow satisfaction, he bartered the enjoyment 
of conscious virtue; apd posthumous fame 
has given him a rank with a Murius for gen- 
tleness of feeling, with a Lysander for sin- 
cerity of profession, and with a C#xsar for pa- 
triotic principle, J. B.S. 


It isa subject of true wisdom to bring, to- 
gether every circumstance which may light 
up a flame of cheerfulness in the mind ; and 
though we must indeed be insensible, should 
it burn with the same unwearied brightness, 
yet it should be preserved as a sacred fire, 
never to be totally extinguished. 
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Selected from a late London publieation, received at 
this office. _ 


THE AUSTRIAN ASSASSIN. 


The wavering ambition, the enthusiasm, 
and the fanciful sensibility of the Emperor 
Joseph II. are not forgotten, and the favour- 
ites of his councils were often men whose re- 
commendation was a tincture of similar pecu- 
liarities. There was one person, to whom, 
if German etiquette had been 
would have given public entrance to his cabi- 
net; but rigid prejudices and custom com- 
pelled him to be content with private patron- 
age. Whence this man came is doubtful, 
though some remarkable instances of courage 
and fidelity which he had shown during Jo- 
seph’s quarrel with his Belgian subjects, were 
supposed to have been his first passports to 
favour. If he was a native of Flanders, the 
acuteness of his eye, his sharp lean features, 
and slender person, were no evidences ofthis 
birth-place, and his accent was observed to 
have something Italian in it. Joseph medi- 
tated bold and singular changes in German 
jurisprudence, and was supposed to carry on 
a private correspondence with those literary 
men, who, if they did not absolutely change 
the tide of public opinion, availed themselves 
of it to rise onthe surface. Otto, though he 
only acted as the Emperor’s page ostensibly, 
held some secret share in this correspondence, 
and was believed to have a watch word by 
which he passed the sentinels of the palace 
in his secret visits. Nor did he always go 
alone. Hewas watched, and aspy appointed 
by the chancellor of the chamber of Wetzlar 
traced him to a spot which instigated all his 
employer’s curiosity. The chancellor was 
noted for his strict adherence to the old prin- 
ciples, and his resistance to the new code of 
laws by which Joseph hoped to substituis 
long imprisonment for death as the punish- 
ment of capital crimes. He was not ill pleas- 
ed to detectin his sovereign some error which 
might render his legislation unpopular, by 
disgracing the source. He wrapped himself 
in his darkest apparel, and creeping under 
the shadow of a high wall, followed a man he 
believed to be Otto, and another person, from 
the private gate of the palace to the meanest 
suburb of Vienna. They ascended the re- 
mains of a terrace, knocked at a door hidden 
by shrubs, and were admitted by an unseen 
porter without light or words. But the chan- 
cellor remarked, that these muffled persons ° 
had taken a loose stone froma niche beside 
the door, and spread some branches of the 
bramble over the vacant spot. He had cour- 
age and sagacity. He pushed his hand 
through this aperture, drew back a bolt, and 
saw the door open. Beyond his hopes, all 
within was perfectly dark and silent. Cover- 
ing his person and half his face, he trod with 
suppressed breath, conscious that an echeing 
pavement was under his feet, till the light 
which he saw cleaming: through a crevice be- 
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fore him, guided his steps to what seemed a 
staircase, so narrow that it scarcely admitted 
him. But he followed its windings, till he 
found himself ina balcony surrounded with 
the open tracery of ancient carved work, and 
suspended over a lighted room large enough 
to contain twenty people. 

A man in acoarse grey cloak stood on a 
kind of rostrum, addressing six persons in a 
Latin oration, which strangely perplexed the 
curious chancellor. It seemed as if he was 
persuading his disciples to choose what cle- 
ment they would wish to predominate in their 
natures, and to excite i: by an outward ap- 
plication. There were glasses filled with 
earth and water, brasiers with hot coals, and 
bags of earth, and bladders full of gas, which 
the professor gravely fastened on his pupils, 
protesting that they would be substitutes for 
meat and drink. 

Our chancellor knew all the whims of Ro. 
sicrucian cabalists; he heard some of the 
pretensions of more modern ijluminati, 

ut had never conceived the possibility of 
supporting his plump person by such simple 
means. He listened with profound attention ; 
and, after some ceremonies, which he could 
not understand, the orator left his rostrum, 
drew back a silk curtain, and discovered a 
sleeping woman veiled. When a few mys- 
terious signals and mutterings had passed, the 
sleeper spoke, but in such strange, wild, 
and affecting, strains of poetry, as to fix 
the audience in what appeared delighted 
attention. When her voice ceased, the ca- 
balist dropped her gauze veil and the 
silken curtain over her, and resumed his 

lace in the rostrum, ‘* You have seen,” 

e said, “‘ the success of my science. With- 
out any consciousness on her part I have un- 
locked and unveiled her spirit, which speaks 
as you have heard in the language of poetry 
—that is, in the words inspired by such en- 
chanting images as the soul enjoys when de- 
tached from the body. Your majesty cannot 
doubt the truth of the experiment on a maiden 
of rank too high for imposture, of a cha- 
racter too pure to be suspected of willing 
connivance. Therefore I selected her as a 
worthy subject for this night’s important pur- 
pose, and siiall convey her back to her fa- 
ther’s house, from whence, as we all know, 
she could not have been brought without the 
influence of my natural magic, by which I 
can either close or open the mind, animate or 
stupity the body. 

The chancellor listened, indeed, as if he, 
too, had been deadened by this magic, for he 
had beheld his only daughter thus made the 
spectacle and tool of a madman ora cheat! 
While he stood aghast, four of the audience 
withdrew, and the operator, with his two 
mufHed pupils remained together. I have 
now,” he added, *f to show you the farthest 
extent of my science. The magnetic powers 
lodged in a diamond are such as to increase 
the vrilliance of the gem when it approaches 


any animal or vegetable frame in which its 
own peculiar gas prevails. The ring on your 
majesty’s band will exemplify this, if laid near 
the frame of this brazier.””’ The emperor de- 
posited his ring as he was desired, on the edge 
of the charcoal-furrace, which the cabalist 
pushed back into a receptacle probably pre- 
pared to confine the pestiferous air. But the 
chancellor also saw, that, by an ingenious le- 
gerdemain, the imperial ring was dropped 
into the ashes, and acounterfeit jewel placed 
on the brazier’s edge, when the crafty cabal- 
ist exposed it again to the emperor. He and 
his companion praised the increased lustre 
and size of his diamond; and, having heard 
a few more mysterious descants on the chymi- 
cal relation of the precious stone to the car- 
bonic vapour, departed with his preceptor. 
Little as the chancellor cared for the dreams 
of a sect only suspected to exist, and much 
as he had always despised the secret vigils of 
its novices, he was determined to bear away 
with him some token of his master’s credulity 
and the illumine’s craft, which might suffice 
to give him power over both, and revenge the 
outrage practised on his child. The hall of 
this mysterious academy was now vacant, and 
lighted only by the dying coals in the brazier. 
He fixed his feet in the fretted cornice of the 
balcony, and soon reaching the floor, pos- 
sessed himself of the Emperor’s ring, climbed 
again into higsbiding-place, and waited a few 
minutes to discover if any ene seemed to re- 
turn. The possibility of being locked up in 
this strange house of cabalism, and the uncer- 
tain fate of his daughter, made him eager to 
escape. He crept down the stairs which had 
led him to his discovery, and, more intent 
upon the future than the present, passed too 
hastily through the postern, without remem- 
bering the loose stone he had left on the 
threshold. He stumbled, and had not time 
to hide his face, before two men started 
from behind the trees near him. “ Ah, Sire!” 
said a well-known voice—* the chancellor”’— 
Joseph deigned no answer, and walked slowly 
away, followed by his page, till they disap- 
peared among the windings of the suburb. In 
the morning the chancellor was found assas- 
sinated among the windings. 

There was a deep, but not sorrowful, sen- 
sation excited by his death. He had been the 
enemy of changes in the austere code of 
German law ; his notions were arbitrary and 
unphilosophical; his judgments, on many 
public occasions, had been offensive to the 
people. His adversaries ascribed his fate to 
the powerful impulse of.retaliation in some 
sufferer bold enowgh to espouse his own cause, 
and execute summary justice; or to the no- 
bler spirit of general patriotism, seeking to 
rid the state of an obnoxious member, Both 
these suppositions were favoured by the new 
spirit which had begunits reign in morals and 
politics. The chamber of Wetzlar examined 
the affair with the slightness of men more 
ready to propitiate the philosophers of Ger- 
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many than to provoke their late chancellor’s 
fate themselves. One or two of his friends 
endeavoured to interest the aulic council 
in this event, as a matter connected with in- 
trigues of state, but the sovereign’s coldness 
repelled them. Joseph was in a dilemma 
very painful and dangerous to a prince of ro- 
mantic feelings and high honour. He be- 
lieved his page had sacrificed the chancellor 
to a hasty zeal for his reputation, which must 
have sunk under the details an angry father 
and prejudiced politician might have given of 
the midnight scene. But he dismissed Otto 
from his court, showing by his silence that he 
suspected the crime he felt disposed to par- 
don yet dared not defend. And many young 
philosophers had they known the secret, 
would have been more apt to pity Otto for 
serving a timid and ungrateful master, than to 
blame him for an act which they would have 
thought sanctified by the motive. The Em- 
peror died a few months after, expressing on 
his death-bed to his few attendants the little 
reason he had found to trust the friendship, 
the gratitude, or the honesty of men. 
Whether any secret remembrance of Otto 
preyed on him, or whether he felt the suspi- 
cion of poigen which many of his court after- 
wards vow, will never now be ascertain- 
ed: but it Tevived the subject of assassina- 
tion in the public mind, and the advocates 
of justice without law imagined they saw a fit 
retribution for the unpunished death of the 
chancellor. One cold February morning, an 
Austrian traveller, walking hastily from his 
inn about six o’clock, saw two men standing 
ina churchyard with a sack at their feet. 
The dimness of the hour, and the unfrequen- 
cy of such visitors in such a place, made the 
traveller fix his eyes on them with an earnest- 
ness which, probably, induced them to se- 
parate ; and the tallest, taking up the sack, 
walked hastily down the nearest street. The 
Austrian followed him at the same pace, till 
the bearer of the sack threw it down, turned 
into a dark lane, and vanished. Ourtraveller 
had some doubts whether he might safely 
take the forsaken prize, considering his own 
situation as a stranger without witnesses ; but 
the house before which he stood was a noted 
silversmith’s, and he knocked for admission. 
The master was roused, the traveller’s story 
told, andthe sack opened. It contained an 
immense quantity of shreds or fragments of 
silver, such as workmen make in completing 
their business. ‘* Sir,’’ said the silversmith, 
“these remnants are mine, as certain private 
marks inform me; and the discovery you 
have so honestly begun must be completed, 
Only three men in my employ can be sus- 
pected of this robbery. One is entrusted 
with the solid metal; the second delivers 
their portions to my artisans, and receives 
them back after their hours of labour ; the 
third has the collected fragments in his cus- 
tody. You shall take your station in a win- 
dow opposite my heuse, with two officers of 
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| justice, and inform them when the man you 


recognise appears.” Ignace, the traveller, 
agreed to this, and was conducted to his 
place with such feelings as must visit eve 

humane and honest man who encounters suc 

fearful hazard ofanother’s safety. The work- 
men passed into their employer’s house in 
succession, and Ignace, trembling and falter- 
ing, pointed out the youngest. He was the 
silversmith’s favourite nephew, and his tears, 
when taxed with his offence, moved his un- 
cle to lenity. He required him to name his 
accomplice, and the boy very unwillingly 
confessed his acquaintance with an Austrian 


Jew, whose place of abode was unknown to. 4» 
him. A Jew is easily pronounced a seducer 


and trafficker in guilt. Both the silversmith 
and the traveller joined, with no loss of time, 
in searching every resort of the proscribed 
race, and many unfortunate Israelites were 
rigorously examined ; but the boy’s tempter 
was not found, and Ignace returned to his 
ewn city to celebrate his adventure. But 
there were many in Vienna who knew how 
exactly the published description of the /us- 
trian Jew agreed with the physiognomy and 
figure of the i~ggler who beguiled the de- 
ceased emp: Yr of his ring, and mocked him 
by an exh¢"ition of his female accomplice, the 
chancel.or’s unworthy daughter. 

The person who paid most attention to this 
history was one of the members of the judi- 
cial chamber of Wetzlar, one of the few vaho 
had been unwilling to acquit Otto when 
charged with the chancellcr’s assassination. 
Ile sent for Ignace, questioned him precise- 
ly, and determined to visit Vienna himself as 
a minister and discoverer uf justice. It was 
not necessary or prudent to travel with his 
customary equipage. He went on horseback 
with only one confidential servant, calling 
himself Lobenstein, and took lodgings in a 
mean part of the suburbs. Lobenstein be- 
gan, as well as he could, to perform the part 
of a speculating alchymist. He bought old 
essays, inquired for teachers of the new phi- 
losophy, and was recommended to a profes- 
sor far advanced in the most hidden depart- 
ments. The student pretended great zeal 
and faith in animal magnetism, and in that 
sull more mysterious art by which some mo- 
derns profess to entrance and convey the 
soul. He heard all the jargon of sympathies 
and spiritual communication, always mani- 
festing perfect faith, and urging his teacher 
to exhibit some specimens. Several pieces 
of gold, and promises of more, induced the 
cabalist to promise him a full initiation into 
his Eleusinian mysteries. Lobenstein went 
at midnight to his house, which had a secret 
entrance, and many winding staircases of fre- 
quent use. The novice was usheredf into a 
hall were five or six other students Were as- 
sembled ; and their oracle, mounting his ros- 
trum, gave them his favourite discewrse or 
the mysteries of nature, frightfully mingled 
with the fervid romances of Swedenborg, and 
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the audacious schemes of modern chymistry. 
To finish its effect, a silk curtain anda veil 
of silver tissue were raised to discover what 
had once been a form of perfect beauty, and 
was not yet quite faded. The magnetizing 
ceremony was performed, and the actress 
delivered along rhapsody of prophetic and 
agua phrases. with her eyes fixed and her 
ips composed in admirable counterfeit of 
sleep. Lobenstein took care to be the last 
who left the room of lectures, leaning on his 
preceptor’s arm. As they passed out of the 
private postern, a man muffled ina long 
cloak met and fixed his eyes upon them. 
“ Ah! the chancellor !” said the cabalist, and 
instantly retreated behind the door; but the 
officers of justice were prepared to rush 
upon him. They burst into the house 
searched all its recesses, and even uprooted 
its pavements, but the magician and his ac- 
complice were gone. No probable place in 
the city escaped their inquiry ; and, after a 
fruitless disturbance, the magistrates and 
their agents seemed exhausted. But Lo- 
benstein’s stratagem had succeeded. By 
placing near the suspected door a police offi- 
cer properly attired, and with a strong per- 
sonal resemblance to the decessed chancel- 
lor, he had surprised the cabalist \*to an ex- 
clamation which betrayed his knowicdge of 
that unfortunate man. The officer thus sin- 
gularly disguised, by a likeness to the chan- 
cellor, had also a similar kind of shrewdness 
“ny penetration, He applied himself dili- 
gently to discover other avenues into this 
mysterious house, and came at length to in- 
form Lobenstein that he had discovered one 
at aspot never suspected, ‘* You must go,” 
said he, ‘‘on horseback, but not on the horse 
you usually ride, nor in the same dress, along 
the road which leads to the summer-palace. 
You will meet, near the large cluster of 
larches, a lady sitting on the bank and read- 
ing. It will not be possible for you to see 
her till the narrowness of the road has 
brought your horse’s feet close to her’s, be- 
cause she will be very adroitly concealed by 
a curve and a few shrubs onthe bank. She 
will be terribly alarmed, and either bruised 
by the horse’s tread, or hurt in attempting 
to rise out of its way. You must go with her 
if she seems to expect it, and whatever you 
see or hear in the house she will carry you to, 
act as if you apprehended nothing, and above 
all, as if youexpected no one to join youthere.” 

Lebenstein hardly knew whether to ac- 
quiesce in this expedient, or to doubt his in- 
former’s fidelity. However, his curiosity and 
courage prevailed, and he set forth on his 
knight errantry to discover and arrest his 
friend’s assassin. All happened as the police 
officer peedicted. A woman of very grace- 
ful appegrance way laid him as if accidental- 
ly ; and he, assuming airs of credulous and 


romantic gallantry, attended her to her home, 


But, ué was sufficiently well versed in the 


sedgraphy of Vienna, to know that he had 


returned by a circuitous road to the suburb 
in which the necromancer’s unholy house 
was lodged. He was surprised at the ele- 
gant simplicity of the supper-room, at the 


dignified manners of its mistress, and the 


propriety ofallhe saw. After detaining him 
half an hour by agreeable expressions of gra- 
titude and hospitality, she introduced him to 
Count M——, her husband, as a partaker in 
the obligation his courteous attention had 
created. Atthis name, which he had often 
heard in fashionable and political circles, 
Lobenstein looked at the wearer with sur- 
prise. His inquisitive glance was no less 
earnestly returned, but the salutation was 
perfectly unconstrained and polite. Supper 
was superbly served, and another hour or 
two passed in literary conversation. Madame 
would not i her guest to depart, and 
her husband seconded her offer of an abode 
for the night, with a grace which their dis- 
guised visitor would have been almost unable 
to refuse, even if his secret purpose had not 
required his stay. But when he closed the 
door of the bed-chamber assigned to him, 
though its hangings were of dove-coloured 
satin, and its carpet of flowered velvet, some 
terrible thoughts of robbery and aggassination 
seized him, and were not dispersed by the 
entrance, not of his friend, the friendly police 
officer, but of the count himself. 

The judge of the chamber of Wetzlar hear- 
tily wished his zeal for justice had been less 
rash, and started up in his bed with ghostly 
eyes but a desperate intention. ‘*My good 
lord,” said the count, smiling, ** let us under- 
stand each other. lam quite aware of your 
honourable eagerness to unravel certain mys- 
teries, which are known to none better than 
myself. You know my station in the Imperial 
Court, I have never been ignorant of yours, 
and I require no oath in addition to that which 
binds you as a member of a high judicial court 
to fidelity in all things that concern the state. 
Expecting some adventure, I perceive you 
are still dressed in readiness. Follow me, and 
forgive me for concerting with your faithful 
police officer and a lady’s maid a little roman- 
tic incident to bring you to my house, without 
the formal invitation which your assumed name 
made impossible for me to hazard.” ‘The 
judge, strangely affected and surprised, could 
only follow his guide in silence. The count 
conducted him through a saloon furnished 
with rich sofas, paintings full of Guido and 
Titian’s softest representations of beauty, and 
exquisite statues almost breathing in their 
loveliness, to a library or room of simpler and 
sterner character, filled entirely with columns 
of books. The count led his companion round 
and pointed to their titles, which announced 
every author of political or philosuphical ro- 
mance, from the days of Mahomet to those of 
Spinosa, Voltaire, and Hobbes. The next 
door opened into a most sumptuous banquet- 
ting room, lighted as if for a feast of princes; 
and a few steps beyond, the count unlocked 
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the door of what seemed a small boudoir, in 
which were several open caskets filled with 
ladies’ trinkets, and two or three sets of gold 
and silver dressing plate, elegantly packed, as 
if ready for gifts. A long covered passage led 
the astonished judge into a hall which he re- 
membered to be the place of midnight lectures 
given by the cabalist. And the count com- 
pleted his amazement by taking up the gar- 
ment of the lecturer, which lay ina corner, 
and throwing it over himself. He stood silent, 
unable to express his confusion of ideas, and 
the count laughed heartily. “My loyal and 
learned friend, you have seen the whole se- 
cret, of that tremendous cabalism which is 
now an engine of state affairs. Did you ex- 
pect to find this place really contrived for the 
invention of auwrum portalile or elixir vita?— 
No, my dear lord: those who enter it imagine 
that they shall be initiated into some powerful 
and unknown society, but the only secret pow- 
er is that which their curiosity or vanity sup- 
ene For vapourish Englishmen, who must 

ave bugbears, we must have the wonders of 
the Gnostics, and the dreams of their own Lilly 
and Dr. Dee clothed in modern jargon. For 
Frenchmen, whose theatrical existence is gov- 
erned by spectacles, who know no greater 
men than Vestris and Voltaire, we keep that 
library of useless books, into which we usher 
them with great mystery, as into the temple of 
the illuminati; and, by studying their ambition, 
discover their secrets. You expected, per- 
haps, to see iron wheels, phosphoric flames, 
and all the phantasmagoria of imposture; but 
we conjure up no demons except those that 
follow the surfeit of our suppers, and need no 
surer machinery than those trinkets which 
you saw prepared as bribes for the vain wo- 
man who imagine themselves initiated among 
a secret sect of omnipotent philosophers. My 
lord, it was no reproach to the chamber of 
Wetzlar, that they misjudged the fate of their 
chancellor. Tiow much eloquence was wasted 
to prove that he provoked his death, and that 
the assassin rather deserved fame than pun- 
ishment! How little could those young philo- 
sophers, who believe all actions justified by 
their motive, judge either of the motive or 
the fact! The chancellor was not murdered, 
nor did any one compass his death. He fell 
dead in apoplexy at the house ofa friend to 
whom he went to communicate the scene in 
the alchymist’s academy; and that friend, se- 
cretly purposing to ruin the emperor’s favour- 
ite Otto, placed the body witha sash twisted 
round its neck in such a place as to fix suspi- 
cion on him. The Austrian Jew who amused 
the emperor by his pretended alchymy, ‘ell 
into the hands of our police, by offering him- 
self to me as the agent ofa society, devised 
only to detect such imposter's by seeming their 
confederates. If ancient sages had, as it is 


pretended, the pyramids of Egypt to conceal 
their secret chambers, we politicians have the 
sull broader pyramid of human folly to con- 
ceal ours’ 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


The chains of friendship may be joined to- 
gether by years of unshrinking experience, 
and the ties of natural love be tested by the 
strong gales of adversity ; yet, when contrast- 
ed with that self-existant, all enduring emo- 
tion of a mother’s love, they, with all other 
mortal affections, shrink into comparative in- 
significance before the fervent devotion of its 
imperishable features. 

The instant one trembling respiration up- 
heaves the tender bosom of her child, and 
the glad expression of life flits across its 
tiny countenance—the moment one infantile 
accent falls from its little lips, breathing the 

rimal language of young nature, and seem- 
ing already to say, Mother! mother! from that 
moment of exalting felicity and entailed sor- 
row, an ever lasting feeling leaps into the 
bosom of the new born parent, expands with 
the growth of her child, and increases with its 
strength. 

The immutable fidelity and soul subduing 
tenderness of a mother’s affection, as we see 
itim our recollections of childhood, and in 
our dreams of adolescence; and as we be- 
hold it smoothing away the thorns of life in 
our own rising oflspring, is like a divine feel- 
ing whita has been sent from heaven, to 
soften human nature, and prove that it yet 
has an affinity to things above the earth. 
Trace a mother’s regard from the pillow of 
infancy, her own faithful bosom, to the death 
couch of her child, when sorrow and sickness 
surround it, and you will find her unchange- 
able and unchanged. 

Other affections may be founded upon pas- 
sion, may wither away to nothing as time tra- 
vels down to oblivion—friendships may de- 
cay, and youthful loves be superseded by in- 
fatuation, but this one feeling predominates 
to the latest breathings of existence, knowing 
no shadow, seeing no blight. 

Who that has seen an anxious mother 
watching over the cradle of her sick or slum- 
bering child, fanning the flies from its fea- 
tures, and marking with most intense inter- 
est the faintest change of its countenance— 
who, ask, that has seen the fluctuating ex- 
pression of that parent’s sleepless eyes, can 
hesitate in declaring the emotion that prompts 
her actions, one that has no parallel in 
the bosoms of mankind. Nigh 
muring watchfulness, days of u 
tigue, and a life time of numbet™ 
tions, will all be patiently borne B 
if her child but reaps the benefit of such 
unearthly weariness and trial—oh! that love 
cannot be less than a relic of paradise, a pure 
and hallowed perception coming from the 
treasury of woman’s soul, a beacon light to 
her offspring in the dark days of misfortune 
when all other consolations have shrunk back 
into chaos; yea, when our youthful friends and 
the school companions of childhood have for- 
saken us; when shame and poverty have de- 
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scended heavily’ and witheringly upon our | mourned the dead !—Mar@ a wreath of yew 


names and fortunes; and even when a fa- 
ther’s voice has exclaimed ** Away! I know 
you not,’’ a Mother’s love, like an imperish- 
able sun, cannot go out ; its nature is co-essen- 
tial with her life, and one is extinguished only 
withthe other. Her pathetic tongue will say 
' thou art my child; and tho’ the hard heart- 
ed world may spurn thee ; tho’ thou art friend- 
less and covered with shame, thy mother 
cannot forget the artless prattling of thine 
infancy ; cannot drown the remembrances of 
thy childish years, in the dark waves of ini- 
gquity which have flown around thy later 
ones. She will still hope that the day of re- 
pentance is approaching; still believe that 
earthly misfortunes have led her offspring 
from the paths of virtue, and fervently pray 
that a reformation may speedily take place, 
to obliterate the sinful doings of her child. 
Ina mother’s love there is no insincerity : 
there are no modulations by fortune, but it 
lives and is nourished ag intensely in the ru- 
ral habitation of a peasant, as among the ne- 
ble and the great, and by the inheritors of a 
diadem. Its residence is in the centre of her 
heart, from whence it flows thro’ every ave- 
nue of feeling, quickening with its blessed 
influence the slightest thoughts and actions. 
And he that would repay all the faithful ten- 
derness of a Mother’s devoted affection, with 
unkindness and ingratitude, : 


—— is a wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a Coward.” 
FREDERICK, 


STONY BROOK SHORE, 


“ When fate shal! chill at length this fever’d breast, 

And calm its cares and passions into rest, 

Oft have I thought ‘twould soothe my dying hourg, 

If ought may soothe when life resigns her pow’rs, 

‘Lo know that here the grave in future day, 

Should hide my bosom where it loved to stray.” 

The earliest beams of a May day sun were 
glittering on the rosy leaves of this beautiful 
stream, as she came a mourner to its verdant 
shores. The spring-bird’s joyous song was 
heard from the deep-green foliage of the 
forest, and the daisy and the primrose were 
seen by the margin of the wave. But as she 
gazed on that bright orb just rising in the 
erient skies, not one throb of joy came to 
welcome his beam—that sun, so bright, so 
beautiful as just smiling on this graceful 
stream, seemed not to her so lovely, as when 
it rose abowe the W@ad-crowned hills that en- 
circled home—and the fresh breeze 
of morn wa not so reviving to her heart, as 
when it came upon her from the rocklands rude 
that rose above tlie halls she had left. She sigh. 
edin solitude of heart; she took the harp whose 


strains had once told but of happiness and - 


hope—yet its melancholy notes seemed but 
to encoufage the gloom that was hanging on 
her spirits. By the Stony Brook Shore its 
mournful song was heard, when all nature 
smiled around, and the cookoo’s gay note 
came te mock its desponding strains. She 


and cypress did she twiné—but if in a mo- 
ment of new-born hope, she plucked one of 
those blooming buds that grew around her, it 
was withered by her touch. And sad were 
her days by the summer waves of the Stony 
Brook stream. 

‘The last leaf of Autumn was thrown fading 
on the withered turf, while the departing 
rays of an October day wete glowing on the 
solt skies of the west, and gilding with many 
a splendid hue the trembling wave beneath. 
The note of some solitary warbler was heard 
at this still hour of eve, amid the mejestic 
woodlands that surround the Stony Brook 
Shore—and she was there amid the magnifi- 
cence of nature in decay. Yet she had a 
lighter step, and a gayer tone—and why ?— 
Were not the dead remembered ? Yes!—for 

‘ Tho’ the lip deplored them, they ne’er were forgot.” 
Hope stole again to her heart—these haunts 
became dear to her; for among these shades 
the voice of friendship had been heard; and 
it fell softly on her heart to awaken there 
many a slumbering emotion—visions of bliss, 
half forgotten amid past hours of care.- 
Friendship there tore the melancholy cypress 
from her brow—and when her hand bestowed 
a brighter wreath, she hailed as a harbinger 
of returning peace those new-born emotions 
that were swelling in her heart. Again she 
took the harp—it breathed a happier strain, 
and * called on echo still through all its song,”’ 
—and brighter then were her days by the 
Stony Brook Shore. SYLVIA. 


HUMILIS. 


- Most men attach a degree of importance 
to themselves, however degraded they may 
be in the eyes of the world; even those who 
are absolutely insignificant are but rarely 
conscious of it: here and there we will ob- 
serve some pensive and_ solitary indivi- 
dual, stealing along the road side as it were, 
whom the frowns of fortune or contumely of 
mankind, hath depressed to such a degree 
that society hath no charms for him; the 
transactions of the busy world delight him 
not. Aware that his mental or physical 
qualifications are received indifferently, or re- 
pulsively, he attempts not to obtrude, but 
lives for himself only. 

I once heard of a diminutive and deformed 
Frenchman, who put a period to his exis- 
tence in consequence of his being little, old, 
and ugly, and because the women refused 
to smile upon him, for many men are so en- 
thusiastically devoted to the frail and fragile 
part of human existence, that life hath no 
charms for them without being permitted to 
touch the hem of woman’s garment, or flutter 
in the sunshine of her approbation. How 
fatally appalling then must be woman’s 
power over men of this description, how must 
they shrink within themselves, and sink into 
bitter and corroding despondency, when 
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their affections, instead of being requited, 
are stifled by contemptuous indifference. 
Humilis is of the slightest construction im- 
aginable, short in stature, and modelled alto- 
gether in sucha stile as to preclude every 
trace of beauty, and with a countenance so 
distorted and singularly formed that the 
magnanimity of his noble soul does not gleam 
forth, and the eye of the beholder involunta- 
rily recoils from an inspection of it. Hast 
thou not observed, reader, how exquisitely 
sensible the mercury in the thermometer is, 
how it is elevated or depressed, when kissed 
by any passing breeze ofa quarter or less 
degree of temperature : the sensibility of Hu- 
milis is like unto it; kindness and attention 
will kindle in his bosom such a glow of feel- 
ing that his heart becomes surcharged with 
the accumulated emotions of gratitude, and 
to manifest his sense of it, all his little energy 
will be exerted even to the risque of lite 
and fortune. But canst thou imagine how 
his feelings, which are so acute, are paralyz- 
ed, and even extinguished, with mortification, 
grief, and contempt of himself, when the 
cold blooded murderer stabe them with disdain 
and contumely, merely because nature in 
making up her medley has constituted him 
differently from others ; under these circum- 
stances, oppressed and tortured into agony 
with grief, he fies from human scan, and 
buried in his chamber, or some deep retreat, 
gives himself up to utter despair. How 
selfish is man, how unjust and unfeeling ; how 
superficially, and upon what slight grounds 
he formeth his judgment; how rarely doth he 
reflect, that beneath a rough and rugged as- 
pect, frequently lieth hid, like embers in 
ashes, a soul pregnaat with all the nobler 
attributes of human nature. ‘Tread not upon 
a worm if hath feeling ; scowl not upon the 
mest lowly, you may extinguish what, under 
kind auspices, might illuminate the world. 
ARIAN, 


LORD BYRON. 


A print is about to be published in London 
by Ackerman, of a full length figure of Lord 
Byron, as he appeared in Italy. The origi- 
nal was cut in paper by Mrs. Leigh Hunt, 


and isstated to be a remarkable instance of 


the spirit and expression which may be given 
in a form of representation apparently so un- 
favorable to their display. The likeness is 
said, by those who saw Lord Byron at that 
time, to be striking, and is believed to be the 
only genuine one ever taken at full length. 
The following description is appended to the 
print :— 

“He used to sitin this manner (after his 
daily ride) outof doors, with the back of the 
chair for an arm, his body indolently bent, 
and his face turned gently upwards, often 
with an expression of doubt and disdain about 
the mouth. His riding-dress was a Marine 
blue camblet frock, with a cape: a velvet cap 


of the same color, lined with green, witha 
gold band and tassel, and black shade ; and 
trowsers, gaiters, and waiscoat all white, and 
of one material, The cap had something the 
look of a coronet, and was a little pulled for- 
ward over the shade. His lame foot (the 
left) but shghtly affected his general appear- 
ance; it was a shrunken,{not a club foot, was 
turned a little on one side, and hurt him if 
much walked upon, but as he lounged about 
a room the defect was hardly observable. 
The rest of his person, till he grew fat, was 
eminently handsome, so were his mouth and 
chin; fitfor a bust of Apollo. The fault of the 
face was that the jaws were too wide com- 
pared with the temples, and the eyes too 
near one-another. Latterly he grew thin 
again, as in England. His hair had been 
thick and curling, but was rapidly falling off.” 


— 


THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

As the attainment of happiness is the grand 
spring of human action, it is surprising that 
inattention is so apparent, in the generality 
of mankind, to that most important concern 
in their lives, THE cHOICE OF A WIFE—a choice 
on which not only their terrestrial welfare, 
but even their everlasting felicity, may de- 
pend. Indeed, if we may judge from. the 
slight regard that is paid to an object of so 
much moment, we might be led to suppose it 
commonly understood to be a trivial point, in 
which little or no reflection was requisite ; or 
that fortune and beauty were in themselves 
whatever was essential to the happiness of 
the conjugal state. But let those who, in the 
ardor of unreflecting youth, form such gay 
visions of splendid enjoyments and everlast- 
ing passion, consider that they are requisites 
of a nobler kind, without which, when it may 
be too late, they may find themselves involv- 
ed in irretrievable ruin. What melancholy 
histories have been recorded where manly vir- 
tue has been united toa fortune and to mise- 
ry ; blooming loveliness sacrificed at the shrine 
of avarice; or unthinking youth, smitten by 


| exterior charms alone, instead of the attract- 


ing graces ef modesty, sentiment, and discre- 
tion, has become a voluntary victim to insipid, 
if not to meretricious, beauty. It must not, 
however, be understood, that beauty and for- 
tune are of no estimation: the former, when 
united to piety, virtue, andgood sense, can 
be si glted by those only Who ange void of 
any ideas of whatever is lovely and™@xcellent 
in nature ; and fortune, or at least a compe- 
tence, 1s absolutely necessary, since without 
it, the highest derree of virtue, and the most 
enchanting graces, will be insufficient to in- 
sure happiness to the conjugal union. Ccr- 
tainly no prudent person ought to engage in 
the marriage state without a sufficiency on 
one sice or the other. Tht lover cannot re- 


gard his mistress with virtuous passion who 
would involve her in all the possible conse- 
quences of reciprocal poverty. 


True love 
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never forgets the happiness of its object ; for 
when this ceases to be regarded, it is not the 
generous tenderness of love, but the unthink- 
ing wildness of passion, These observations, 
however, cannot set aside the just complaints 
that may be made against the frequency of 
matches, in which beauty and fortune only 
are regarded. ‘‘ Beauty,” says lerd Kaimes, 
‘*is a dangerous property, tending to corrupt 
the mind of a wife, though it soon loses its in- 
fluence over the husband. A figure agree- 
able and engaging, which inspires affection 
without the ebriety of love, is a much safer 
beauty. At the end of thirty years, a virtuous 
weman who makes an agreeable companion, 
charms her husband perhaps more than at 
first. The comparison of love to fire holds 
food in one respect, that the fiercer it burns, 
the sooner it is extinguished.” It is unques- 
tionably true, that happiness in the married 
state depends not.on riches, nor on beauty, 
but on good sense and sweetness of temper.— 
A young man who has sufficient fortune him- 
self, should not always look for an equivalent 
that kind in the object of his love. ‘*Who 
in find a virtuous woman?” says Selomon, 
“for her price is far above rubies.” The im- 
portant objects of his inquiry are not whether 
she has riches, but whether she possesses 
those qualifications which naturally form the 
amiable wife and the exemplary mother. In 
like manner, would a parent conduct his 
daughter to a wise and judicious choice of a 
husband, he will not so much recommend the 
necessity of a fortune, as of virtuous conduct, 
good temper, discretion, regularity, and in- 
dustry. With these, a husband, if he be of 
reputable profession, may improve the for- 
tune of his wife, and render it of much great- 
er advantage to each, than the most ample 
equivalent in money, with the reverse of these 
qualities, On the contrary, while interest per- 
vades every bosom, and is the sole motive to 
every union, what can more naturally be ex- 
pected than unhappy matches! Without a 
certain congeniality of sentiment, indepen- 
dent of the adventitious circumstances of 
beauty, rank, or fortune, the connubial state 
is the very opposite of a heaven. Home be- 
comes disagreeable where there is a diversity 
of taste, temper, and wishes; or where those 
mental resources are wanting which invite to 
conversation, and render it delightful and en- 
dearing. Neglect succeeds then on the part 
of the hgfband, and dissipation marks the 
conduct e wife; happy, if disgust suc- 
ceed not to insipidity, and criminality to both. 
But the scenes of wretchedness inseparable 
from such a state, must be obvious to ever 
mind, We turn with plezsure to the exqui- 
site happiness which is the result of a virtu- 
ous choice. Home is then delightful, and 
every moment is replete with satisfaction.— 
But without dwelling longer on this charming 
theme, permit me to ask, who would give up 
the enjoyment of such felicity, for all the 
gaudy appendages of rank and wealth ? What 
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weakness of mind does it betray, to forfeit 

‘‘the matchless joys of virtuous love for the 

ideal pleasures of affluence, and to be volun- 

tarily wretched, provided we be richly so.” 


THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


There are tragedies in real life, which, but for 
their every day occurrence, would penetrate men’s 
souls deeper than all the fabled woes that poets ever 
yet imagmed. {do not allude to the consuming or 
woken hearts which one meets at every turn, and 
which are either marked by their owners’ pride, or 
pass unheeded by the selfish shortsightedness of the 
million ; but of those public and notorious spectacles 
on which, as on a stage, the miseries of mankind 
are exhibited ; even paraded without exciting from 
the beholders more than a passing remark; some- 
times without being thought of at all. 

The conditions of criminals sentenced to dic, is 
of all others the most heart-sickening. Every — 
of humanity revolts at the degradation to whic 
these human beings are exposed ; and putting aside 
the enormity of their crimes, and the justice of 
their punishment, upon which latter topic much 
might be said, it 1s impossible to contemplate men in 
this condition without sensations of the deepest pain 
and humiliation. Few persons visit these abodes of 
wretchedness ; and it is perhaps well that they do 
not. Little good can result from the spectacle ; it 
is indecent to gaze upon the sorrows which cannot be 
alleviated ; and as for the benefit of example, always 
strongly overrated, what c:n be the force of example 
from persons whom imprisonment, and suffering, and 
conscious helplessness, have reduced to a condition 
little above that of the inhabitants of Bedlam, in 
point of intellectual power. 

Years have passed since I saw the condemned cells 
at Newgate ; but many more must elapse before the 
impression which that sight made upon me can be 
removed, or even weakened. It was on a gloomy 
November day; the streets were filled With that 
damp murky vapour which is the reproach of our 
climate ; and every thing looked as sad and dull as 
the task I had undertaken. The approach to New- 
gate; the appearance of the building, and the en- 
trance to the prison, form a succession of horrors, 
the gradual increase of which prepare the mind for 
those which are to ensue, and are a fit prologue to 
the tragedy behind. The massy fastenings to the 
doors, the chains, of forms and sizes as various as the 
crimes which fill the heart of man, and hanging upon 
the walls as if in mockery of the ornaments which 
are to be found in ordinary dwellings ; the thick stone 
walls, through which the passages seem rather to be 
cut than built, cast a chill upon the blood, and the 
respiration is checked by the weight which falls upon 
the animal spirits. This oppression is heightened 
by the scarcely human appearance of the goalers, 
who swarm about the entrance gf the prison. Ori- 
cinally possessing the same feeling as other men, 
their features expressed those fee ings; but long 
commerce with the most abandoned of their kikd, 
the necessity for exercising an incessant vigilance, 
and, more than all, the knowledge of crime with 
which their minds have become familiarized, have 
had a blighting effect on their whole being. Like 
those plants which blossom and flourish under the 
light of the sun and the airs from heaven, but 
which in the noisome damps of a dungeon lose their 
freshness, change their odour for rankness, and their 
beauty for deformity, these men seem to have been 
lowered from their first nature, and to have under- 

one a similar degradation. But frightful and pain- 
ful as was the approach to this scene of horrors, 
every further step beeame infinitely more se. 
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At the period of my visit to this place, for some 
reason ; perhaps on account of the number of crimi- 
nals then under sentence of immediate execution, 
they were not confined in the cells commonly allot- 
ted for such purposes, but were all placed together in 
a long chamber, on what might be called the first 
floor of the building. A staircase of stone led to it ; 
and as the edifice stood within a eourt yard, the en- 
trance to which was secured by several gates and 
passages, it had not been thought necessary to fasten 
the door of the room. It was a long whitewashed 
chamber, lighted by small windows, which were se- 
cured with thick iron bars. At one end lay the mat- 
tresses and bedding of the inmates, rolled up in as 
small a compass as possible, to be out of the way; a 
small wooden desk, furnished with materials for 
writing, stood near them. At the other end of the 
chamber there was a chimney, in which a fire as 
dull as the weather, was consuming. A long deal 
table, with benches on each side, stood in the mid- 
dle of the room ; and, on the right hand was a large 
jeaden sink, furnished with water for the use of the 
ye Every thing was kept scrupulously clean ; 

ut, at the same time so bare and desolate an appear- 
ance prevailed throughout the room, that if ail the 
other circumstances of horror had been absent, there 
was enough in the mere look of the place to make 
one’s blood run cold. But the people; the human 
beings of whom this was for a time the abiding place ; 
they formed a sight the most revolting, and which 
words can hardly describe. 


On a seat near the fire sat a miserable looking old 
man, dressed in a loese brown great coat, and wear- 
ing a white night-cap. He was reading, or rather 
spelling, a hymn, from a book which had been riven 
him by one of the dissenting clergymen, who are 
always about the prisons. The utter want of ex- 
pression in this poor wretch’s countenance, and the 
almost idiotie manner in which he continued to mut- 
ter, half aloud, words which he did not understand, 
excited feelings of greater pain, because there was 
something of disgust mixed up with them, than a dis- 
play of violent grief. ‘This man had been a small 
armer, and was possessed of some substance. He 
had long been suspected in his neighbourhood of dis- 
honest practices, and at length been convicted of 
sheep stealing : the general circumstances of his life 
prnremen his being treated as many others who had 

een found guilty of the same offences. The apathy 
which he displayed formed a sickening contrast to the 
scene around him: he helpless wretch, with less 
intelligence than a beast destined to be slaughtered, 
was awaiting his fate with as little apprehension. 


On the opposite side of the room three men, each 
of whom was heavily ironed, were walking up and 
down inarow. At every step their fetters rung on 
each other, and the pequlerity of their paces produ- 
ced a dull and horrible sound, monotonous and sad as 
the groans wiich may be imagined to proceed from 
the prison caverns of the damned. The first of these 
persons was a pale, slender youth ; who, with the 
second, an elder and more robust man On the other 
side, had been condemned for a burglary. ‘The third 


man, who occupied the middle place, was a Jew, of 


sturdy limbs and short stature. He had been found 
puilty of a secret robbery, and as he had maltreated 
1is victim after plundering him, he was doomed to a 
fate, which but for the cruelty he had practised, he 
would probably have escaped. After his condemna- 
tion he had suffered his beard to grow, a practice 
which it seems is common with the Jews; and the 
grizzled black hair of several days’ growth, which 
now overspread all the lower part of his face, added 
to the natural base and ferocious cast of his features. 
‘hese three persons walked and talked together in a 
dogged, reckless manner for some time. At length 
the younger, as if tired with the tediousness of his 
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exercise quitted his companions, and sat 
table to read a prayer book, which was lying u 
the others continued their walk for sométime longer. 
Their conversation, however, seemed to flag, they 
said less to each other, and each Was evidently 
thinking of some other subject than that on whic 
they spoke. The burglar at length went towards 
the sink, and drew some water in a cup which he 
drank, while the expression of his eyes told that he 
was almost unconscious of what he was doing: he 
sat down, and, as if at that moment some bitter 
thought burst itself upon his memory, the tears 
started involuntary to his eyes, he buried his face in 
his hands, and threw himself on the table, while a 
low groan burst from him, and the quivering of bis 
whole frame told the agonies which remorse was in- 
flicting upon his inmost soul. The Jew left alone, 
continued to walk for a short time, looking more 
sulky and dogged than ever: after a few moments 
his feelings relaxed a little; a tremulous motion 
was apparent upon his upper lip, and a tear rolled 
down from either eye, which he wiped off with his 
hard, muscular hand; and, as if more surprised 
than softened by so strange an emotion, he went 
into a distant corner of the room and sat down upon 
the beds. 

I believe these three men were wholly uncon- 
scious of the presence of any other person in the 
room. In their actions might be traced, as plainly 
as if they had been described by words, the feelings 
which worked upon them. A deep and bitter re- 
morse ; not repentance of their crimes; but regret 
that they were reduced to this condition ; a sense of 
their own helplessness, and a desperate conviction 
that there was no hope left for them. These feel- 
ings, as by turns they sprang up and exercised their 
power upon the uncultivated minds of the miserable 
men, swayed them as the winds move the waves of 
the ocean. It was a curious speculation, and I have 
often thought of it since; for at that time I was too much 
pained at the spectacle to reflect upon it; that a 
strange lesson might be learned of the heart of man 
in such a school as this. 


Another man was there of a superior character to 
the criminals I have mentioned. His mind had been 
to a certain degree refined by education and by travel. 
He had served in the army abroad, had fought bravely, 
and had signalized himself on several occasions, the 
only reward for which was some severe wounds, 
which were not even then wholly cured. The idle- 
ness which the peace brought with it to soldiers, and 
a desire to improve his fortune in pursuits for which 
he was better calculated than for the military profes- 
sion, induced him to quit the army. He was mar- 
ried ; and this was a more cogent reason than all 
the others for his entering again in civil life. He 
did so, and was unfortunate ; perhaps imprudent ; 
but he lost his all, and, in time, found himself beg- 
gared; without the cost of a day’s subsistence in 
hand; and, with a wife whom he loved, he only 
wanted children, dying slowly of a broken heart, 
whieh people eds ‘* fever.” In this situation a 


friend recommended him to “ try the forged notes.” _ 
At first, of course, the proposal was rejected. But, ~ 


next day, furniture, clothes, every thing but the 
bed his dying wife lay on, and that was on the floor, 
was gone; the demon was not to be cheated out of 
his prey, he went to work, and to destruction. 


The unskillfelness with which he sat about his 
task ensured his detection ; in the second attempt he 
made he was taken and imprisoned ; he was tried, 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to be executed. 
At the period of which] now speak, he was in the 
seme room with the others, destined to a similar 
fate ; but upon him the effect of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances was extraordinary, as well as-dreadful ; 
for he was impressed from the beginning with a be- 
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ed 
hie life would not be forfeited. The lenity 

whigh so many confirmed offenders bad experienc- 

ed, small amount of ciime he had committed, 
his previous character, his distress, all combined to 
strengthen that opinion, and it became stronger 
and deeper as all rational hope declined. The fol- 


ing day was now fixed for his execution, but still 
he believed that his life would be spared ; 


a monster, 
_ of both, that she should, in the depth of her hurili- 
| ation, practise, and jn one instance, at least, feel the 
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tributes of her sex, degraded iy mind and in person, 
regarded by the better part of society as an anomaly ; 
elonging to neither sex, but the reproach 


same devoted virtue which would have added dignit 
to the most exalted of women ; that she should do this 


the sands {| with a disinterestedness which admits of no doubt, 


of his existence were rapidly dropping, and still, | for the object of her love, a wretched criminal, 


though he might have counted them, he insisted 


with a desperate infatuation on believing that years | 


of life were yet before him. Witha smile, which 
was full of horror, he dismissed the exhortations of 
the clergy recommending to his care, the other 
culprits who really had need of them ; and to every 
other a he either turned a deaf ear, or re- 
Ceived them with an incredulous shake of the head, 
adding, occasionally, as he strode about in feverish 
anxiety, ‘It is quite impossible ; they will not, 
they cannot, they dare nct commit so needless an in- 
justice!” It was evident to all of cooler reason 
who observed him that he had nourished this fatal 
belief until it had taken the place of his judgment, 
and in this belicf until the morrow, until the prepa- 
rations for his death began, he resolutely continued. 


At the desk near the lower end of the room a 
young man was engaged in writing a letter. He 
was pale and looked ill, but his features were hand- 
some, and his clothes made in the extreme of fashion ; 

ine over him stood a young woman, dressed in 
a splendid but awkward manner; her clothes were 
of a very. expensive description, but tawdry and un- 


le for the state of the weather and the time of | 
ay. When she looked up, I recognized one of | 


those unfortunate women whom ‘“‘ the dangerous gift 
of beauty” has brought to the most fatal destruction. 
The appearance of these two persons in this place 
‘of unmixed wretchedness, and among people on 
whom privations and ccnfinement had fixed their 
hard and degraded stamp, formed a distressing con- 
trast; and a sense of the ridiculous, which intruded 
itself among the other sensations to which the scene 
e rise, made it horrible. The young man, whose 

ate at this per¥od made some noise in the town, was 


whose days were numbered, and whose name was 
wedded to contempt and disgrace ; this it is that ex- 
cites my astonishment, and the highest veneration 
for the passion which can work such wonders. 


The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in wuman’s love ! 


In a corner near the door stood another groupe, 
which had commanded my attention from the mo- 
ment of my entering. It consisted of a hard featured 
ugly young man, who was also to die on the mor- 
row, for uttering forged bank notes, an old man 
of most respectable appearance, and a middle aged 
pee upon whose arm the old man was leaning. 

he elder of this party appeared to be about eighty 
aon of age; he was dressed in a fashion long gone 

ye; his head was bald at the top; but from about 
his ears some few silver locks hung curling down and 
reached his shoulders. He was talking to the eri- 
minal in a solemn manner, but in so low a tone that 
its purport did not reach me. The frequent use 
which the other persons made of their handkerchiefs 
induced me to believe that he was exhorting the cul- 
writs to pigpere for the fate which awaited them. 

he youth listened with unmoved features, and when 
at length the old man bade him farewell for the last 
time, and, blinded by his tears, felt his way down the 
stairs, the criminal accompanied him into the court 
yard, when the gate which separated them for ever 
was closed upon him. He immediately came back 
to the dismal prison in which his fellows were, and 
after standing a few moments with his é¢yes fixed, 
and the same dull, impenetrable expression in his 
countenance, he uttered a loud yell, and dashed him- 


an artist of respectable talents; he had long been | self with a frightful violence on the floor. It is im- 
pursuing dishonest courses, and at length, being en- possible to describe the effect which this scream, ac- tw 
ged ina burglary, he was sentenced to death, | Companied by the noise of the fall, and the clashing St 
Phe female had shared his short lived prosperity, | of his fetters had upon every one present. The cri- pr 
and now, with a rare fidelity, clave to him in his ; minals looked aghast towards the spot, and the ter- su 
lost fortunes, when all the world beside had aban- | rified woman grasped the arm of the young man near ‘ 
doned him. This instance of the power of that | whom she was standing. It seemed as if the poor 5 
yassion which rules the world, struck me as being | wretch had resisted, as long as he was able, the feel- re 
infinitely more remarkable than many of those prover - ings which flowed upon his heart, and that at length co 
of female affection which are cited as heroic. the force which they had acquired by being thus pent ou 
Here were two persons whose live had been base | UP enabled them to burst through the restraint with TA 
and profligate to the last degree; that of the woman | OverpowWerng violence. ‘The old man was his grand- bl 
toe vile to be thought upon; and yet that holy and father, and had not seen him for several years before 18 
purifying passion which neither vice, nor crime, this last fatal interview. aft 
nor misery could extinguish, now seemed as it were, I could endure no more, but made a hasty depar- bai 
to triumph over all; and in the very hour when it | tnre from a scene of horror and despair, which I am ee ( 
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was the turn of the most hateful qualities to have un- 
controlled sway ; when every inducement, even the 
opinion of the world ; of that world by which she 
was abandoned, was in favor of her deserting the 
man, she was impelled by the unaided, irresistible 

wer of her affection to comfort in his hapless 
wretchedness; to strip herself of all that she pos- 
sessed to furnish him with food and such aid as might 
bestead bim ; and this too for a man whose claims 
upon her affection, if they could have been estimated, 
were probably, as such men’s claims mostly are, less 
than that which he would have had upon a brute de- 
void of reason! I know that most females know no 
limits intheir exertions for ment whom they love ; 
and that this should be the result of a sincere, and 
ardent, and pure attachment, excites no wonder ; 
but that a woman divested of the naget estimable at- 


conscious that I have failed in attempting adequately 
to describe, but which I can never forget. 


—— 


All the influence which women enjoy in society,— 
their right to the exercise of that maternal care which 
forms the first and most indelible species of educa- 
tion; the wholesome and mitigating restraint which 
they possess over the passions of mankind ; their 
power of protecting us when young and cheering us 
when old,—depends so entirely upon their personal 
purity, and the charm which it casts around them, 
that to insinnate a doubt of its real value is wilfully to 
remove the broadest corner stone on which civil so- 
ciety rests, with all its benefits ayd with all Us com- 
forts,—Scetl 
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WHERE PHNN’S TREATY WAS FORMED, AND A,DISTANT VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The majestic and venerable Erm Trer, 
which formerly stood on the banks of the 
Delaware, near Philadelphia, has long been 
celebrated on account of the Treaty which was 
held in the shade of its benignant foliage be- 
tween William Penn, the founder of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the Indians, the 
proprietors of the soil. It is one of those 
subjects that deserve to be perpetuated and 
generally known by Amerficans, among other 
reminiscences of the early settlement of their 
country. For the purpose of contributing 
our share to this effect,an EXACT REPRESEN- 
tation Of the tree as it stood before it was 
blown down by the heavy gale in September, 
1810, one hundred and twenty-eight years 
after the event that gave it celebrity occurred, 
has been procured for this number of the 
‘* Casket, and Flowers of Literature,” &c. 


We have*made some research to procure 
an authenticated copy of the celebrated 
treaty, ‘the only one,” says Voltaire, ‘* be- 
tween those people and the christians that 
was ratified without an oath, and that was 
never broken,” but have beer unable to 
meet with it, although we have accounts of 
minor ones. The roll of parchment con- 
taining the treaty, was shown by the Mingoes, 
Shawanese, and other Indians, to Gov. Keith, 
ata conference held in 1772. We have in- 
deed met with a statement, supposed by 
some to have embraced the articles, by 
which for a certain quantity of cloths, trink- 
ets, and utensils useful to the Indians in the 


chase, &c. Penn was to receive as much Jand as 
a man could ride over in a day, but we have 
some doubts of the propriety of its being con- 
sidered Historical. 


‘* The Proprietary,” says Proud, ‘*‘ being: 
now returned from Maryland to Coaquan- 
nock, the place so called by the Jndians, 
where Philadelphia now stands, began to pur- 
chase lands of the Vatives ; whom he treated 
with great justice and sincere kindness, in 
all his dealings and communications with 
them; ever giving them full satisfaction for 
all their lands, &c. and the best advice for 
their real happiness; of which their future 
conduct shewed they were very sensible, 
and the country afterwards reaped the benefit 
of. Itwas at this time, (1682) when he first 
entered personally into that lasting friendship 
with the Indians, which ever afterwards con- 
tinued between them, and for the space of 
more than seventy years was never interrupt- 
ed; or, so Jong as the Quakers, (for whom, 
even long after his death, they always con- 
tinued to shew the greatest regard,) re- 
tained power, in the government, sufficient 
to influence a friendly and just conduct to- 
wards them, and to prevent, or redress, such 
misunderstandings and griévances, as occa- 
sionally happened between them, and any 
of the inhabitants of the province, &c. A 
firm peace was, therefore, now reciprocally 
concluded between William Penn and the 
Indians ; and both parties mutually promised 
to hive together as brethren, without doing 
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the least injury to each other. This was 
solemnly ratified by the usual token of a chain 
of friendship and covenant indelible, never 
to be broken, so long asthe sun and moon 
endure.” 

William Penn’s religious principles, which 
led him to the practice of the most scrupu- 
lous morality, did net permit him to look 
upon the King’s patent, or — possession 
according to the laws of England, as suffi- 
cient to establish his right to the country, 
without purchasing it by fair and open bar- 

in of the natives, to whom only it properly 

longed. He had therefore instructed Com- 
missioners, who had arrived in America be. 
fore him, to buy it of the latter, and to make 
with them at the same time a Treaty of eter- 
nal Friendship. This the Commissioners had 
done ; and this was the time when, by mutual 
agreement between him and the Indian 
Chiefs, it was to be publicly ratified. He 
proceeded, therefore, accompanied by his 
friends, consisting of men, women, and young 
persons of both sexes, to Coaquannoc, 
(Philadelphia.) On his arrival he found 
the Sachems and their tribes assembling. 
They were seen in the woods as far as the 
eye could carry, and looked frightful both on 
account of their number and theirarms. The 
Quakers are reported to have been but a 
handful in comparison, and these without any 
weapon—so that dismay and terror had come 
upon them, had they not confided in the 
righteousness of their cause. 

Though the parties had assembled at 
Coaquannoc, the Treaty was made a little 


higher up, at Shackamaxon. Upon this Ken-_ 


sington now stands, the houses of which may 
be considerec as the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
There was at Shackamaxon an Elm Tree of 
prodigious size. ‘To this the leaders on both 
sides repaired, approaching each other under 
its widely-spreading branches. William Penn 
appeared in his usual clothes. He had no 
crown, sceptre, mace, sword, halberd, or any 
insignia of eminence. He was distinguished 
only by wearing a sky-blue sash round his 
Waist; which was made of silk net-work, and 
which was of no larger apparent dimensions 
than an officer’s military sash, and much like 
it except in colour. Onhis right hand was 
Colonel Markham, his relation and secretary, 
and on his left his friend Pearson; after 
whom followed a train of Quakers. Before 
him were carried various articles of mer- 
chandize, which, when they came near the 
Sachems, were spread uponthe ground. He 
held a roll of parchment, containing the Con- 
firmation of the Treaty of Purchase and Ami- 
ty, in his hand. One of the Sachems, who 
was the Chief of them, then put upon his 
own head a kind of chaplet, in which appear- 
ed asmall horn. This, as among the primi- 
tive Eastern nations, and according t@ Scrip- 
ture lauguage, was an emblem of Shely 
power; and whenever the Chief, who had a 
right to wear it, put it on, it was undcrstood 


— 


that the place was made sacred, and the per- 
sons of all present inviolable. Upon putting 
on his horn the Indians threw down their 
bows and arrows, and seated themselves 
round their Chiefs in the form of a half-moon 
upon the ground. The Sachem then an- 
nounced to William Penn, by means of an 
interpreter, that the Nations were ready to 
hear him. 

Having been thus called upon, he began. 
The Great Spirit, he said, who made him and 
them, who ruled the Heaven and the Earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of 
man, knew that he and his friends had a 
hearty desire to live in peace and friendship 
with them, and to serve them to the utmost 
of their power. It was not their custom to 
use hostile weapons against their fellow-crea- 
tures, for which reason they had come un- 
armed. Their object was notto do injury, 
and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to 
do good. They were then met on the broad 
pathway of good ‘faith and good will, so that 
no advantage was to be taken on either side, 
but all was to be openness, brotherhood, and 
love. After these and other words, he un- 
rolled the parchment, and by means of the 
same interpreter conveyed to them article by 
article, the Conditions of the Purchase, and 
the Words of the Compact then made for 
their eternal Union. Among other things, 
they were not to be molested in their lawful 
pursuits even in the territory they had alie- 
nated, for it was to be common to them and 
the English. They were to have the same 
liberty to do all things therein relating to the 
improvement of their grounds, and providing 
sustenance for their families, which the Enag- 
lish had. If any disputes should arise be- 
tween the two, they should be settled by 
twelve persons, half of whom should be 
English and half Indians. He then paid them 
for the land, and made them many presents 
besides from the merchandize which had 
been spread before them. Having done this, 
he laid the roll of parchment on the ground, 
observing again, that the ground should be 
common to both people. He then added, 
that he would not do asthe Marylanders did, 
that is, call them Children or Brothers only ; 
for often Parents were apt to whip their chil- 
dren too severely, and Brothers sometimes 
would difter : neither would he compare the 
Friendship between him and them to a Chain, 
for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a 
tree might fall and break it ; but he shoukd 
consider them as the same flesh and blood 
with the Christians, and the same if one man’s 
body were to be divided into two paris. He 
then took up the parchment, and presented 
itto the Sachem who wore the horn in the 
chaplet, and desired him and the other Sa- 
chems to preserve it carefully fer (hree gen - 
crations, that their children might know 
what had passed between them, just as if 
he had remuined himself with them to repeat 
il. 
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That William Penn must have done and 
said a great deal more on this interesting oc- 
casion than has now been related, there 
can be no doubt. It is also to be regretted, 
that the speeches of the Indians on this me- 
morable day have not come down tous. It 
is only known, that they solemnly pledged 
themselves, according to their country man- 
ner, to live in love with William Penn and his 
children as long as the Sun and Moon should 
endure.—Thus ended this famous Treaty, of 
which more has been said in the way of praise 
than of any other ever transmitted to posteri- 
ty. The Elm Tree from that day became 
celebrated. Our townsman Roberts Vaux, in 
a memoir on the locality of the great-Treaty, 
read before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept. 19, 1825, introduces the 


among o-her notices of it. ‘* Our celebrate 
countryman, the late Benjamin West, execut- 
ed in 1775, an historical picture of the Trea- 
ty of 1682, which he inscribed to the Pro- 

rietors of Pennsylvania. The original paint- 
ing isin the possession of& John Penn, Esq. 
One of the five dignified individuals, who 
were present with the proprictor at that 
Treaty, was the Grandfather of West, and 
the painter has given a likeness of his ances- 
tor, in the imposing group of Patriarchs. 1 
hold this circumstance to be of great autho- 
rity, because West had an opportunity of 
being intimately acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars of the treaty, and it will not be ques- 
tioned that he intended to perpetuate a faith- 
ful narrative upon his canvass. 

‘* After the tree was uprooted by the storm 
in 1810, the trunk measured twenty-four 
feet in circumference, and its age was ascer- 
tained to be two hundred and eighty three 
years, having been one hundred and fifty 
five years old at the time of the Treaty. A 
large piece of it was sent by our venerable 
townsman, Samuel Coates to John Penn, of 
Stoke Park, in England, which he so highly 
valued as to cause it tobe placed on a pedes- 
talin one of the apartments of his mansion, 
with the following inscription engraved on a 
brazen tablet: “A remnant of the great 
Elm, under which William Penn and the In- 
dians, soon after his landing in America, A. 
1D. 1682, met and formed a ‘Treaty, and which 
grew at Kensington, near Philadelphia, till 
the autumn of the year 1810, when it fell 
during a storm, was presented to his grand- 
son, John Penn, Esq. Mr. West, who has in- 
troduced this Tree into his celebrated pic- 
ture, representing the Treaty, has mentioned 
a peculiar mark of respect shown to it, in 
more recent times, in the following words : 

‘**¢ This Tree, which was held in the bigh- 
est veneration by the original inhabitants of 
my native country, by the first settlers, and’ 
by their descendants, and to which I well 
remember about the year 1755, when a boy, 
often resorting with my school-fellows, {the 
spot being the favourite one for assembling 


in the hours of Icisurc,} was iu some danger 


during the American War of 1775, when the 
British possessed the country, from parties 
sent out in search of wood for firing; but 
the late general Simcoe, who had the com- 
mand of the district where it grew, from a 
regard for the character of William Penn, 
at the interest which he took in the history 


connected with the tree, ordered a guard of 


British soldiers to protect it from the axe. 
This circumstance the general related to me 
in answer to my inquiries concerning it, after 
his return to England.’ ” 


The following appropriate lines, from the pen of 
our admired correspondent *‘Setim,” have been 
handed us, at a short notice, to accompany the view 
of the ELM TREE. 


PENN’S TREATY. 


The savage yielded—yet no blood 
Crimson’d the fertile land ; 

He bow’d before the wise and good, 
And the weapon fell from his hand. 


They stood around the sacred tree, 
And the compact of peace was made ; 

It was not sign’d witlrthe blood of the Free, 
Or sworn on the shining blade, 


But Wisdom—Religion quell’d the rage 
Of the savage—the tale is true, 

The knife was thrown at the feet of the sage, 
The victor no weapon drew. 


With no cries of war did the air resound, 
No tomahawk blaz’d in the sun— 

Her spake—and silence reign’d around, 
The victory then was won. 


The city is now where the red man roy’d, 
The hall, where the wigwam stood ; 

It has flourish’d, the land which the Indian low’d, 
Was not purchas’d with Indian blood. 


And the red men—when Miquon’s* is breath’d, 
Bow low, and remember the story ; 

No marble is rais’d, no shrine is enwreath’d, 
The world attests his glory. 


* The Indian name given to Penn. 
FROM THE FRIEND OF PEACE, 
CHARLES If. AND WILLIAM PENN. 


When William Penn was about to sail from 
England for Pennsylvania, he went to take 
his leave of the King, and the following con- 
versation occurred : 

Well, friend William,” said Charles, ** I 
have sold you a noble province in North 
America; but still 1 suppose you have no 
thoughts of going thither yourself.” 

** Yes [ have,” replied William, * and I am 
just come to bid thee farewell.” : 

‘What! venture yourself among the saya- 
ges of North America! Why, man, what se- 
curity have you that you will not be in their 
war-kettle in two hours after setting foot on 
their shores ?” 


* best security in the world,” replied 


Pe | 
‘*{ doubt that, friend William; I have no 
idea*of any security against those cannibals, 
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but in a regiment of good soldiers, with their 
muskets and bayonets. And mind I tell you 
before hand, that, with all my good will for 
you and your family, to whom I am under ob- 
ligations, I will not send a single soldier with 
you.” 

want none of thy soldiers,’ answered 
William, ** I depend on something better than 
thy soldiers.” 

The King wished to know what that was. 

** Why I depend upon themselves—on their 
own moral sense—even on that grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, and which hath ap- 
peared unto all men.” 

“} fear, friend William, that grace has 
mever appeared to the Indians of North 
America.” 

** Why not to them as well as all others?” 

“‘If it had appeared to them,” said the 
King, “‘ they would hardly have treated my 
subjects so barbarously as they have done.” 


** That is no proof to the contrary, friend 
Charles. Thy subjects were the aggressors. 
When thy subjects first went to North Ame- 
rica, they found these poor people the fond- 
est and kindest creatures in the world.— 
Every day they would watch for them to 
come ashore, and hasten to meet them, and 
feast them on their best fish and venison and 
corn, which was all that they had. In return 
for this hospitality of the savages, as we call 
them, thy subjects, termed Christians, seized 
on their country and rich hunting grounds, 
for farms for themselves! Now is it to be 
wondered at, that these much injured people 
should have been driven to desperation by 
such injustice; and that, burning with re- 
venge, they should have committed some ex- 
cesses 

“Well, then, I hope, friend William, you 
will not complain when they come to treat 
you in the same manner.” 

“Tam not afraid of it,”’ said Penn. 

** Aye! how will you avoid it? You mean 
to get their hunting grounds too, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, but not by driving these poor people 
away from them.” 

** No, indeed! 
lands ?” 

“7 mean to buy their lands of them.” 

** Buy their lands of them! why, man, you 
have already bought them of me.” 

** Yes, I know I have, and at a dear rate too; 
but I did it only to get thy good will, not 
that I thought thou hadst any right to their 
lands,” 

** Zounds, man! no right to their lands !” 

**No, friend Charles, no right at all :— 
What right hast thou to their lands ?” 


“Why, the right of discovery.; the right 
which the Pope and all Christian Kings have 
agreed to give one another.” - . 

* The right of discovery / a strange f 
right indeed. Now suppose, friend Cites, 
some canoe loads of these Indians, crossing 
the sea, and discovering thy Island of Great 


How then will you get the 
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Britain, were Lo claim it as thear own, and set 
itup for sale over thy head, what wouldst 
thou think of it?” 

“ Why—why—why, (replied Charles,) I 
must confess [ should think it a piece of great 
impudence in them.” 

** Well, then, how canst thou, a Canist1an, 
and a Cunistian Paince too, do that which 
thou so utterly condemnest in these people 
whom thou callest savages? Yes, friend. 
Charles, and suppose again that these Indians, 
on thy refusal to give up thy Island of Great 
Britain, were to make war on thee, and hav- 
ing weapons more destructive than thine, 
were to destroy many of thy subjects, and to 
drive the rest away, wouldst thou not think 
it horribly cruel ?” 

The King assenting to this with strong 
marks of conviction, Wiliam proceeded— 
“Well, then, friend Charles, how can I, who 
call myself a Christian, do what I should ab- 
hor even in heathens? No, I will not do it.— 
But I will buy the right of the proper owners, 
even of the Indians themselves. By doing 
this I shall imitate God himself, in his justice 
and mercy, and thereby insure his blessing 
on my colony, if I should ever live to plant 
one in North America.” 

- 


EFFECT OF SIGHT 
UPON A PERSON BORN BLIND. 


The operator, Dr. Grant, having observed 
the eyes of his patient, and convincing his re- 
latives and friends, that it was highly probable 
he could remove the obstacle which prevent- 
ed his sight, all his acquaintance, who had 
any curiosity to be present, when one of full 
age and understanding was to receive a new 
sense, assembled themselves on this occasion, 
but were desired to preserve profound silence 
in case sight was restored, in order to let the 
patient make his own observations without the 
advantage of discovering his friends by their 
voices. Among many others, the mother, 
brethren, sister, and a young lady for whom 
be had formed a particular attachment, were 
present. The operation was performed with 
great skill, so that sight was instantly produc- 
ed. 

When the patient first received the dawn of 
light, there appeared such an ecstacy in his 
action, that he seemed ready to swoon away 
in the surprise of joy and wonder. The sur- 
geon stood before him with his instrument in 
his hands.—The patient observed him from 
head to foot, and then observed himself as 
carefully, and comparing the doctor to himself, 
he observed both hands were exactly alike, 
except the instruments, which he took for 
part of the doctor’s hands. When he had 
continued in this amazement for several mi- 
nutes, his mother could no longer bear the agi- 
tation of so many passions as thronged upon 
her, but fell upon his neck, crying-out “ my 
son, my son!” The young gentleman knew 
her yoice, and could say no more than, ‘* Oh 
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me are you my dear mother 2” and fainted. — 
On his recovery, he heard the voice of his fe. 
male friend, which had a surprising effect 
upon him. Having called her to him, he ap- 

eared to view her with admiration and de- 
fight, and asked her what had been done to 
him! Whither, said he, am I carried? Is all 
this about me, the thing which I have heard 
so often of ? Js this seeing? Were you al- 
ways thus happy, when vou were so glad to 
see each other? Where is Tom who used to 
lead me? But methinks I could now go any 
where without him. 


He attempted to walk alone, but seemed 
terrified. When they saw this difficulty, they 
told him that, till he became better acquaint: 
ed with his being, he must let the servant 
still lead him. The boy being presented to 
him, he was asked what sort of a creature he 
took him to be before he hadseen him? He 
answered, “he believed he was not so large as 
himself but that he was the same sort of a 
creature,” 


The rumor of this sudden change made all 
the neighbors throng to see him. As he saw 
the crowd gathering he asked his physician 
‘“‘how many in all were to be seen?” His 
physician replied, that it would be very pro- 
per for him to return to his late condition, 
and suffer his eyes to be covered for a few 
days, until they should receive strength, or 
they would lose the power of affording him 
that wonderful transport he was in. With 
much reluctance he was prevailed upon to 
have his eyes covered, in which condition 
they kept him in a dark room, till it was pro- 
per to let the organ receive its objects with- 
out any further precaution. After several 
Ways it was thought proper to unbind his head 
and the young say to whom he was attached 
was instructed to perform this kind office, in 
order to endear her still more to him, by so 
interesting a circumstance; and that she might 
moderate his ecstacies, by the pe*suasion of 
a voice which had so much power over 
him as her’s ever had. When she began to 
take off the bandage from his eyes, she said, 
“tell me in what manner that love you have 
always professed for me, entered into your 
heart, for its usual admittance is through the 
eyes?” 

He answered, ‘‘ dear Lydia, if by seeing I 
am no more to distinguish the step of her I 
love, when she approaches me, but to change 
the sweet and frequent pleasure for such an 
amazement as I experienced the little time I 
lately saw; or if Lam to have any thing be- 
sides which may take from me the sense I 
have of what appeared most pleasing to me 
at that time, (which apparition it seems was 
you) pull out these eyes before they lead me 
to be ungrateful to you, or undo myself, 1 
wish for them but to see you ; pluck them from 
their sockets, if they are to make me-forget 
you.” 

Lydia, delighted with these assurances, 


withdrew the bandage, and gave him light to 
his inexpressible joy and satisfaction. 


In all his conversation with her, he mani- 
fested but very faint ideas of any thing which 
had not been received at the ear. 


THE BURIAL OF A YOUNG LADY. 
(FROM L’HERMITE DE LA CHAUSEE D’ANTIN.) 


“ Elle etoit de ce monde ou les plus belle choses 
Ont le pire destin : 

Et rose, elle a veeu, ce que vivent les roses— 

L’espace d’un matin.” 


Servius Sulpicus, endeavouring to console Cicero 
for the loss ot his daughter, thus addresses him: “ On 
my return from Asia, having left Egina on my way to 
Megara, my eye rested on the objeets which surround- 
ed me—Megara was behind me: Pireus lay on-my 
right, and Corinth on my left. 
once flourishing, are now laid level with the dust.— 
How, said I to myself, in the midst of these immense 
ruins, can it be conceived, that a man should suffer 
himself to be overcome by the loss of a child 7”— 
These reflections, however just—however philosophi- 
cal—did not console the father of ‘Tullia; because, 
there are sorrows over which reason has no power, 
and tears which time alone can dry. 

During my career of life, I have frequently seen my 
companions fall by my side,—my brothers in arms— 
whose loss I have most deeply deplored ; but, in recal- 
ing to my mind those ideas of glory, that hereditary 
fame, which so peculiarly endears the memories of 
heroes who have fallen in the field of honour, and re- 
flecting that nothing was left for me, but an infirm old 
age, and an obscure grave, I have frequently been at- 
tempted to envy those whose names are immortalized 
by their very deaths. Every day takes from me some 
old friend—some companion, of an age equally advane- 
ed with myself—I regret them, but say, without mur- 
muring, in the words of Montague, their lamp of life 
had burnt to the socket ; death is the immediate conse- 
quence of a protracted old age. But when a young 
girl, just entering the portals of lite—for whom hea- 
ven appears to have in store a long series of happy 
years, on whom nature has lavished all her most pre- 
cious gilts, and whom birth and fortune have surround- 
ed with their most brilliant delusions—when a being 
such as this is torn from the embraces of her mother, 
the hopes of her family, and the expectations of love, 
there is in this cruel decree of fate, a kind of subversion 
of the general laws of nature—an assemblage of con- 
tradictory circumstances, ideas and expressions, at 
which the senses sicken, and the heart breaks. Such 
is the event to which | have alluded in the title of this 
article, and of which, during this short digression I 
have not lost sight. 

Robertine de Vilarmont was the dauchter of a brave 
naval officer, a companion in arms of the gallant De 
Suffreen, who by twenty years of glorious toil, had 
acquired an undoubted right to enjoy, in the bosom of 
his family, an ample patrimonial estate, to Which he 
has added little or nothing by his services. He still 
reckoned among his imperative duties, that of educat- 
ing his son for the service of his country, and of bring 
ing up his daughter to become the reward of some 
young soldier, who, by his name, his rank, and his 
merit, should show himself worthy of such recom- 
pense.—I had known M. de Vilarmont in the East In- 
dies. Much younger than me, his father had consign- 
ed him to my eare, as to that of a Mentor, and our re- 
lations of friendship have never since been interrupt- 
ed, It is two years since | accompanied him to Roche- 
fort, when he went thither to enter his son as a mid- 
shipmam ou the quarter deck of a vessel which be had 
himself "commanded, and at whose masthead the 
gaudfather of the young man had thirty years before, 
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hoisted the flag of vice-admiral. This regular descent 
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and, inscribed ona grey satin paper, bordered with 


of glory, was a good omen, and accordingly our young mournful vignettes, representing the attributes of 
Leon, as a reward for a gallant action, has already re- , death, I read the words, ‘ attend the funeral of Rober- 


| 


under the eye of the most affectionate of mothers, she , the deserted apartments ; I hastened to the closet of 


ceived the decoration of the brave. 


Madamoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reached her 
fifteenth year. Educated with the tenderest care, 


was already remarked as the model of eve 


perfec- 
tion. It was the first season that the young 


r 
tchestine 


tine.” ithrew myself into a carriage, and on arriy- 
ing at the Hotel de Vilarmont, I found the fatal dra- 
peries of death already hung around. I traversed 


Monsieur de Vilarmont, which I found him pacing 
with lengthened strides. He saw me, and threw 


had appeared in the world ; all eyes were turned upon | himse If into my arms, without uttering a single word. 
her, andher delighted mother enjoyed with too much | The silent agony of this struggle between manly for- 


confidence, (why may I not say wit 
the brilliant success which her daughter met with at 
all concerts and balls, of which she formed at once the 
principal object and the chief ornament. ‘The birth- 
day of Madamoiselle de Vilarmont had been celebrat- 
ed by a brilliant fete at the house of her maternal 
grandiather, at which she had made the deepest im- 
pression by the charms of her person, and the proofs 
which she had given of the superiority of her talents, 
which her interesting modesty set off with double 
splendour. Monsieur de Vilarmont had been prevent- 
ed from accompenying the ladies, whom he had, 
therefore, entrusted to my care ; and during the whole 
continuance of the ball, which encroached far into 
the morning, I had officiated as gentleman in waiting 
to the fair Robertine ; I held her fan and her handker- 
chief while she danced ; [led her back to her place, 
and took particular care to cover her with her shawl, 
as soon as the country dance was coneluded. I was un- 
der the same charm which had enchanted every one 
aroundme. How suddenly, and how dreadfully was 
it to be dispelled! It was two o’clock when the party 
broke up—Robertine had danced in the last set—her 
mother wished that she should sit down a little while 
to cool herself ; but with a shawl, a wrapping cloak lin- 
ed with fur, and a well closed carriage, what danger 
could possibly be apprehended? On our guing 
down stairs, the coachman was not with his horses; 
and while the servants went in search of him, we had 
to wait some minutes, ina freezing hall, (an inconve- 
nience very general in Paris, and from which even 
her palaces are not exempt.) At last the carriage 
drove up, Madame de Vilarmont set me down at home, 
and the lovely Robertine, in bidding me good night, 
added, that she could not do without me, and that she 
retained me as her escort to all the balls of the next 
season. “If J] am alive,” answered I, “but, next 
year is a long while, for an old man like me, to look 
forwardito.”? Could it be conceived that for her it was 
still longer 7? 

On calling the next day but ene, at the house of 
Monsieur de Vilarmont, 1 found the whole family as- 
sembled in the chamber of Robertine, who was con- 
fined to her bed by a violent pain in her head ; her eyes 
were sparkling, her skin scorehing, and her breathing 
difficult. 1 know not what frightful presentiment 
seized me. ‘The air of security which sat on the 
faces of the whole assembly—even on that of the 
mother, whe was seated at the head of the bed, hold- 
ing the hand of her daughter, would have surprised 
me, if I had net seen that it was produced by their 
confidence in a young physician, in a Titus wig, curled 
with the utmost care, who assured them (admiring 
himself in the mirror while he spoke, and flirting, with 
the end of his tinger, the remains of a i of snuff, 
which had fallen on the frill of his shirt,) that the 
quickness was entirely owing to a febrile movement 
induced by the ee of the evening before. I 
took my leave, feeling less confidence in the sounding 
words of the doctor, than in the prudence of the 
father, and the youth of the patient. 


After quitting this seene, business called me for a 
few days into the country, On my return home, my 
porter brought me the letters which had arrived for 
me during my absence ; amongst these was-one of 
larger dimensions than the others ; I opened it hastily 


too much pride 7) | tude and overwhelming griet, repulsed all those es- 


| tablished consolations of which indifference is always 


so prodigal. ‘‘ Come,” said he, after a few moments 
silence, ‘I have need of your assistance to force my 
wife to quit this house.” What a frightful spectacle 


_ offered itself to my eyes inthis unfortunate mother ! 
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Never have I seen grief under such an agonizing ap- 
On her knees at the door of her daneh 

ter’s chamber, which force alone prevented her from 
entering, she wept not; her blood-shot eyes were 
dry, fixed, and vacant ; ** Robertine, my child,” were 
the only words which escaped her lips. I, myself, 
designedly, resounded this loved name in her ear; 
her tears began to flow again; her strength failed ; 
she fainted away—and we took advantage of this 
cruel moment, to carry her through the garden to the 
carriage, into which her husband accompanied her, 
in order to conduct her to the house of her father. I 
returned into the parlour, where ail the friends of the 
family were assembledin gloomy silence, preparatory 
to the funeral ceremony. The open windows gave 
us a view of the great gate of the hotel, where was 
the coffin, covered with white silver-fringed drapery, 
and surrounded by twenty young girls, clothed in 
white, with their faces covered by long veils, but 
whose sobs and prayers were audible even to our ears. 
The master of the ceremonies now came to acquaint 
us that all was ready. The body had been placed 
on acar, draperied like the coffin, on which were 
mounted four young girls, who held the corners of 
the mortuary pall, and who handed to their compa- 
nions the strings of silver with which the coffin was 
surrounded. The relations, in a manner buried 
under their cloaks of crape, followed on foot, and 
the numerous friends of the family, in mournin 
coaches, prolonged the procession, which was rt 
by the servants of the house, clothed in black. Our 
first stoppage was at the church of the Maturins, 
where the ast offices of religion were celebrated ; 
after which we proceeded, in the same order to the 
cemetry of Mont Martre, where, near the tomb 
where sleep the ashes of the Poet of the Seasons, 
St. Lambert, the*green turf had been hollowed, to 
receive the remains of a charming being, whom hea- 
ven appeared to have shown to us for a few short mo- 
ments, only to leave an eternal regret for her loss. 

Robertine had no name to transmit to posterity— 
her memory belongs exclusively to her disconsolate 
parents and for that reason they have been content 
to engrave on the stone which conceals her forever 
from their view, the lines of Malherbes, which I 
have cited in the commencement of this article. 


“ Rorn in a world, were flowers of fairest hue 
First fade away ; 

Herself a rose, she lived, as roses do— 
But for a day.” 


Bearing up against temptations and pre- 
vailing ever them, is the very thing wherein 
the whole life of religion consists. It is the 
trial which God puts upon us in this world, 
by which we are to make evidence of our love 
and obedience to him and of our fitness to be 
made members of his kingdom, 
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THE MISCHRLLANIST. 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 


The first mention we find made of the em- 
ployment of pigeons, as letter carriers, is by 
Ovid, in his “ Metamorphoses,” who tells us 
that Taurosthenes, by a pigeon, stained with 
purple, gave notice of his having been victor 
at the Olympic games on the very same day 
to his father at # gina. 

When the city of Ptolemais, in Syria, was 
invested by thé French and Venetians, and 
it was realy to fall into their hands, they ob- 
served a pigeon flying over them and imme- 
diately conjectured that it was charged with 
letters to the garrison. On this the whole 
army raising a loud shout, so confounded the 
poor erial post, that it fell to the ground—and 
on being seized a letter was found under its 
wings, from its Sultan, in which he assured the 
garrison that **he would be with them in 
three days with an army sufficient to raise the 
siege.” For this letter, the besiegers substi- 
tuted another to this purpose, ‘‘that the gar- 
rison must see to their own safety, for the 
sultan had such other affairs pressing him, 
it was impossible for him to come to their suc- 
cour ;” and with this false intelligence they 
Jet the pigeon flee on’ his course. The gar- 
risen deprived by this decree of all hopes of 
relief, immediately surrendered. The sultan 
appeared on the third day as promised, with 
a powerful army, and was not a litile mortifi- 
ed to find the city already in the hands of the 
Christians. 

In the east, the employment of pigeons in 
the conveyance of letters isstill very common, 
particularly in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt.— 
Every bashaw has generally a basket full of 
them sent him from the grand seraglio, where 
they are bred, and in case of any insurrec- 
tion or other emergency, he is enabled by let- 
ting loose two or more of these extraordinary 
messengers, to convey intelligence to the 
government long before it could be possibly 
obtained by other means. 

The diligence and speed with which these 
feathered messengers wing their course is ex- 
traordinary. From the instant of their libera- 
tion, their flight is directed through the clouds 
at an immense height, to the place of their 
destination. They are believed to dart on- 
ward in a straight line, and never descend ex- 
cept when at loss for breath, and then they 
are to be seen commonly, at dawn of day, 
lying on their backs on the ground, with their 
bills open, sucking with hasty avidity the dew 
of the morning. Of their speed, the instan- 
ces related are almost incredible. 

The Consul of Alexandria daily sends des- 
patches by these means to Aleppo, in 5 hours, 
though couriers occupy the whole day and 
proceed with the utmost expedition from orc 
town to the other. 

Suine years ago a gentleman sent a carrier 


19 


pigeon from London, by the stage eoach, to 
his friend in St. Edmunsbury, together with 
a note, desiring that the pigeon, two days af- 
ter their arrival there, might be thrown up 
precisely when the town clock struck nine in 
the morning. This was done accordingly, 
and the pigeon arrived in London, and flew 
to the Bull Inn, Bishops gate street, into the 
loft, and was there shown at half an hour 
past eleven o’clock, having flown seventy two 
miles in two hours and a half, 

Carrier pigeons were again employed, but 
with better success, at the siege of Ley- 
den, in 1675. The garrison were, by means 
of the information thus conveyed to them, 
induced to stand out, till the enemy, despair- 
ing of reducing the place, withdrew. On 
the siege being raised, the Prince of Orange 
ordered that the pigeons who had rendered 
such essential service, should be maintained 
at the public expense, and at their death they 
should be embalmed and preserved in the 
town house as a perpetual token of gratitude. 

At Antwerp in 1819, one of the thirty-two 
pigeons belonging to that city, whe had been 
conveyed to London, and there let loose, made 
the transmit back, being a distance ina di- 
rect line of one hundred and eighty miles, in 
six hours. 

It is through the attachment of the animals 
to the place of their birth, and particularly to 
the spot where they had brought up their 
young, that they are thus rendered useful to 
mankind. 

Whena young one flies very hard at home, 
and is come to its full strength, it is carried in 
a basket or otherv. ise about half a mile from 
home, and there turned out—after this it is 
carried a mile, two, four, eight, ten, twenty, 
&c. till at length it will return from the fur- 
thermost parts of the country. 


AUCTIONS. 


The selling goods by auction, is a@ustom 
of Roman origin and antiquity, consisting 
pretty much in the same form as it does 
now. In the Roman sales, a spear was fixed 
in the Forum and by it stood a crier, who 
proclaimed the articles. The seller was cal- 
led auctor, and the bidder sectores, the one 
referring to the profit which was the former’s 
immediate object to augment, and the other 
to the articles sold, which, being in small 
quantities, passed as it were, into the hands 
of dividers. The bidding was signified by 
holding up the fingers. The magistrates’ 
permission was always necessary for a sale.— 
About the Forum were a number of silver 
smiths’, or rather bankers’ shops, where 
things sold by auction were registered and 
sealed. At these shops the auctions were in 
general made, in order that they might note 
on tables (catalogues) the names of the buy- 
ers: and the goods were delivered under the 
magistrate’s authority. Buying in, or re- 
demption, was made by giving security 
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through a friend. Petronius gives a handbill 
of praiseworthy auction thus :—**‘ Julius Pro- 
cult will make an auction of his superfluous 
to pay his debts.”—Estates, pictures, 

c. were sold in this way, and sales some- 
times lasted two months. Inthe middle ages, 
the goods were cried, andthe sound of a 
trumpet added. The use of the spear was 
retained, and indeed, a new name for auctions 
was invented from this circumstance. ‘* Sold 
at a spike or spear.” a phrase met sometimes 


by antiquarian readers, meant therefore, sold 
by auction. 


PASSING TIME. 


In the course of my travels, I have seen 
many a promising young man gradually led 
to dissipation, gambling, ruin, merely by 
the want of means to make a solitary even- 
ing pass pleasantly. LIearnestly advise every 
youth that quits that abode of purity, peace 
and delight, his paternal home, to acquire a 
taste for reading and writing. At every 
place where he may reside long, either in 
England or onthe continent, let him study 
to make his apartments as attractive and com- 
fortable as possible, for he will find a litde 
extraordinary expense, so bestowed at the 
beginning, to be good economy in the end ; 
let him read the best books in the language 
of the place in which he lives; and above 
all, let him never retire to rest without writ- 
ing at least a page of original comments 
on what he has heard inthe day. This ha- 
bit wil! teach him to observe and discrimi- 
nate, for a man ceases to read witha desul- 
tory and wandering mind, which is an utter 
waste of time, when he knows that an ac- 
count of all the information which he has 
gained mustbe written at night.—[ Cluyton’s 
Sketches. 

- 
WINTER. 

The length of the evenings in winter, which ren- 
ders it necessary to find some sedentary and domestic 
diversion, may also contribute to render reading a 
more favourite amusement in winter than in summer. 
Books enable the imagination to create a summer in 
the midst of frost and snow ; and with the assistance 
of a cheerful fire, whose comfortable warmth sup- 
plies the absence of the sun, the winter may be mate 
as pleasant as the season of vernal breeze or solar ef- 
fulgence. 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


Dr. Daubeny, in his Jately published work 
on volcanoes, endeavours to show, from the 
description of Moses, and from the present 
aspect of the country, that Sodom and Go- 
morrah were destroyed by a volcanic erup- 
tion, which the Deity used in executing his 
will against those guilty cities. He sv) poses 


that Lot’s wife was overtaken by a stream of 


lava, which deprived her of life, encrusted 
her where she stood, and rendered her an 
admonilory example to future generations. 
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FEMALE AUTHORS, 

In the notes of #lackwood’s Magazine the Et- 
trick Shepherd pronounces the followiug beautitul eu- 
logium upon female authors:— 

Oh, Sirs! what aglorious galaxy of female genius 
and virtue have we to gaze on with adiniration, pure 
and unreproved in our native hemisphere. ‘There— 
that star is the large and lustrous star o’ Joanna Bail- 
lie ; and there the star o’ Hamilton—and Edgeworth 
—and Grant—and Austen—and Tighe—and Milford 
—and Heman’s! beautiful and beloved in all the re- 
lations of Christian life, these are the women, Mr. 
North, maids, wives, or widows, whom the religious 
spirit of the protestant land will venerate as long as 
the holy fires of a pure faith burn upon their altars. 
— These are the ladies, Mr. Tickler, and thank God 
we have many like them, although less conspicuous, 
who, to guard from insult of look or whisper, or 
touch, what man, English, Scotch, or Irish, but 
would bear his breast to death ? and why ? Because 
the union o’ genius and virtue, and religion, and mo- 
rality, and gentleness, and purity, is a soul uplifting 
sight, and ratifies the great bond of nature by which 
we are made heirs of the immortal sky.” 


SPANISH LADIES. 


The dress of the Spanish lady, is remarkably cle- 
gant, and generally adorns a very perfect shape. 
Black is the universal color, and the robe is most 
tastefully worked and vandyked. A mantilla, or veil 
of black silk or lace, and sometimes white lace, is 
thrown over the head, and leaving the face uncovered, 
falls gracefully over the head and shoulders, and is 
confined at the waist by the arms of the wearer. 
They are both expensive and particular in dressing 
their feet with neatness, and their little shoes fit 
closely. The large black eye, the dark expressive 
glance, the soft blood-tinged olive of the glowing com- 
plexion, make the unwilling Englishman contess the 
majesty of Spanish beauty, and he feels that tho’ the 
solt blue eye, and delicate loveliness of his. own 
countrywomen awaken more tender feelings of in- 
terest, he would deny or dispute, in vain, the com- 
manding superiority of these dark-eyed and fine- 
formed damscls. 


HUMAN DRUM. 

Zisca, the military leader of the Hussites, 
lost one eye in his infancy, while romping 
with his playmates, and the other he lostata 
siege. Yet his blindness did not stop his 
activity —he still fought several times against 
the Bohemians and the Germans. When on 
the bed of death, his attendants asked him 
how he wished his body to be disposed of ?— 
“Throw it,” said he, “to the wild beasts, after 
you have stripped it of its skin; and with this 
make a drum to beat for iecruits to the war 
against Our enemies: in my life time they 
fled before me—at my death they shall equal- 
ly tremble at the sound of my relics.” 

-- 

St. Alban’s may boast of being the third 
town in England to receive the art of print- 
ing, since we know that a press was erected 
in its magnificent Abbey, founded by Ofia, 
King of the Mexicans, so carly asthe year 
1480. Six specimens of the St. Alban’s press 
in the 15th century are remaining to us, 
of which the King’s hbrary contains one copy. 
The Abbey of Tavistock, in Devonshire, had 
also onc of the earlicst presses. 
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SINGULAR BIRD, 

Stevenson, in his travels in America, says, 
that “A bird, at Guayaquil, called gyuriquin- 
qui, at Esmeraldas, and on the coast of Choco, 
huaco, and at Quito, beteado de oro, is a great 
enemy to snakes and other venomous reptiles 
and insects, on which it feeds. It isa species 
of vulture, about the size of a hen, and is 
easily domesticated; its colour is a bright 
brown, variegated with stains of pale yellow. 
It flies about the woods, or runs along the 
savannas in quest of food, and attucks the 
snake, opposing its wing to them as a shield ; 
when the animal is somewhat exhausted by 
striking at the bird, it seizes the reptile near 
the head, and, biting it rises on its wings, and 
afterwards alights, and observes if it be dead, 
if not, it sgain bites it, and sometimes soar- 
ing aloft with it, lets it fall, and immediately 
drops down after it; when dead, the bird de- 
voursit. The natives affirm, that to this bird 
they owe the discovery of the herb which 
they call Auaco; they observed that the bird, 
after fighting with the snake, would some- 
times search for the. herb, and eat it; hence 
they supposed it to be an antidote for the poi- 
son, which experience has proven to be cor- 
rect,” | 

FEMALE PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Count Segur, in his recently published * Slemoirs 


and recollections,” relates the tollowing anecdote of 


the princess Lubomirska:—* She was once in her 
rledge, riding under the immense canopy of a sombre 
forest, when, at the turn of a narrow path, she caine 
unexpectedly within a few steps of a bear rendered 
furions by hunger, At the approach of the wild ani- 
mal, the horse made a leap, and overturned the sledge. 
‘The bear advanced ; the princess’s attendant ruslied 
forwards to save her, and placed himself between her 
anil the terrible animal ; he attacked it, but his sabre 
broke. An unequal contest took place, but the bear 
soon caught the Pole in his paws. VV ithout becoming 
terrified, the princess instantly took hold of two pis- 
tols that had falien out of the sledge, came behind the 
terrille animal, discharged two shots into his ear, 
and stretched him dead at her feet.” 
- 

God answers prayer sometimes, says one, 
lest we should think he hzth not the power; 
he denies it sometimes, least we should think 
he hath not the power; he denies it some- 
times, lest we should be too much after the 
world ; he puni-hes sins in part here, lest we 
might think he does not abhor them; he leaves 
some unpunished, as a proof of a judgment 
hereafter. 

Among all the productions and inventions 
of human wit, none is more admirable and use- 
ful than Writing, by means whereof a man 
may copy out his very thoughts, utter his 
mind without opening his mouth, and signify 
his pleasure at a thousand miles distance; and 
this by the help of twenty-four letters, by vari- 
ous joining and infinite combinations of which 
all words that are attainable and imaginable 
may be framed, and the several ways of join- 


ing, altering, and transposing these letters, 
do amount (as Calvin the Jesuit has taken 
pains to compute) to 52,636,738,497,964,000 
ways, so that all things that are in heaven and 
earth may be expressed by the help of this 
wonderful alphabet, which may be comprised 
in the compass of a farthing. 


Three very excellent things, and of great 
utility, are Reading, Conversation, and Reflec- 
tion. By reading we treat with the dead; by 
conversation, with the living; and by reflection 
with ourselves. Reading enriches the memo- 
ry, conversation polishes the mind, and reflec- 
tion forms the judgment. But of these no- 
ble employments of the soul, where we to say 
which we think the most important, we must 
confess that reading seems the ground-work 
of the other two, since without reading, con- 
templation is iruitless, and conversation dull 
and insipid. 


FINE WRITING. 

The following advertisement is from an Au- 
burn paper. It is a very good specimen of 
the ** puff direct.” 

‘¢ From long experience Mr. Covert is able 
to say, that no one can take a gentleman by 
the nese, andreleve himofa superabundance 
of bristles, or twirl a mustachio, with more 
skill and dexterity than himself. Shaving, 
froma cruel operation, productive of nothing 
but groans and contortions of visage, by the 
light of science has been rendered a pleasant 
and agreeable past time. Contemplative 
gentlemen may indulge in the most pleasing 
dreams, and awake shaved, powdered and 
perfumed. 

Pleasure is arose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so carefally 
to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and let its rie 
perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful adoration of 
him who gave the rose to blow. 


Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dis- 
simulation his defence. There isno sufficient 
court of judicature against the venom of slan- 
der, for though you punish the author yet you 
cannot wipe off the calumny. 


“ The thankless oft are noisiest in their thanks, 
As on the unfruitful pavement every drop 
That falls from the kind sky, is told aloud : 
But in the grateful heart a blessing sinks, 
Like the same shower upon a sunny field, 
‘That drinks it silently, and shows its thanks 
By smiles and glad increase.” 


Some will read over, or rather over-read a 
book, with a view only to find fault, like a ven- 
omous spider, extracting a poisonous quality 
where the industricus bee sips out a sweet 
and profitable juice. 


There are some feelings which are too tender 
to be suffered by the world, without a reproach, 
bordering on contempt. 
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Look upon every day as a blank sheet of 
paper, put into your hands to fill up—remem- 
ber the characters will no\ be expunged, but 
will remain forever. 


** I never cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me— 

A little flower, a faded flower— 

But it was done reluctantly. 

I never look’d a last adieu 

‘To things familiar, but my heart 

Shrunk with a feeling almost pain; 

Ere from their lifelessness to part. 

I never spoke the word * farewell,” 

But with an utterance faint and broken, 

An earth-sick longing for the time 

When it shall never more be spoken.” 

CHEERFULNESS. 
I look on cheerfulness as on the health of 
virtue : 

Fair as the dawn of light! auspicious guest, 
Source of all comforts to the human breast ! 
Deprived of thee in sad despair we moan, 
And tedious roll the heavy moments on. 


TEE EUMOURIST. 


At one ume during the French Revolution 
there was an extreme scarcity in the country, 
and it was necessary for several towns to ap- 
ply to the government for supplies of provi- 
sions. Two deputies were appointed by the 
small borough of Villeneuva le-Roi, to solicit 
relief from the committee at Paris.—The 
first of these, Mr. Lombard De Langres, was 
stout made, tall, and fat; the other, M. de 
Chatenufeuillet, was a short, broad, and 
thick-set figure. ‘‘ We arrived,” says De 
Langres, in relating this anecdote, “ at Paris, 
and alighted at the place where the commis- 
sion was held, which was presided by Gou- 
jon, amember of the Convention, to whom 
we presented our petition; he looked at us 
for some time, and then with the greatest pos- 
sible sang froid—‘ Subsistence for you, sirs 2’ 
said he. [lt must be remarked, that at this 
period, the word sir,.employed instead of 
that of a citizen, was asentence of death.] 
‘ Subsistence for you, sirs? when men possess 
such rotundity of form, such well-fed persons, 
they do not come to Paris to cry out famine, 
unless they want to be arrested.’ I saw myself 
in a moment at the foot ofa guillotine. My 
companion and I sneaked out of his presence. 
The fright had such an effect upon me, as 
to cause a breaking out over my whole body. 
And as to Chateauteuillet, who was naturally 
phlegmatic, he was seized while we were at 
the commission, with a convulsive cough, 
which did not leave him till he arrived at 
Montercau. On our return, we gave an ac- 
count of our embassy. The wants of the in- 
habitants were so urgent, that the same post- 
horses which had brought us from Sens to 
Villeneuve took back two other deputies, the 
citizens Greau and Prota. ‘I'wo lJaths or red- 
herring could not be more lean and shrank 
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'than M. M. Gresu and Prota—two bags of 


walnuts knocked against each ether could 
not make more noise than the bones of this 
brace of fellow-travellers rattling against each 
other in the rumbling vehicle which bore 
them to Paris. ‘Ay, ay, we will consider this 
matter now,’ said Goujon, on beholding the 
meagre spare figures of the new deputies; 
‘here are people whose petition is written in 
theirfaces ; let provisions be delivered tothem 
instantly.’ ” 


LIFE IN LIMBO. 


When a creditor among the Mahrattas can- 
not recover his money, and begins to feel a 
litle desperate, he sits dhurna upon his 
debtor; that is, he squats down at the door of 
the tent, and becomes in acertain degree the 
master of it. Nobody goes in or comes out 
without his approbation : he neither eats him- 
self nor suffers his debtor to cat; and this 
hungry contest is carried on till the debt is 
paid, or till the creditor begins to think that 
the want of food is a greater evil than the 
want of money. 


“Jenny,” said a country woman to her buxom 
daughter, during one of the warm mornings of last 
summer, ** Jenny, ye’ll awa’ to the town and bring 
hame a bottle o’barm wi’ you.” It was the preach- 
ing days with Jenny, and having ‘‘ trysted to mect 
her Joe,” she nodded an assent to her mother’s com- 
mands, with a beam in her eye that bespoke as much 
of ldve as obedience. Liaving accordingly lost no 
time in displaying her charms to the best advantage, 
she plunged a quart bottle in among the sundries 
which never fail to occupy the capacious receptacle 
denominated, by country damsels, a sidepocket, and 
so smartly tripped her way to town, that she was half 
way on her return before the sun had reached his 
meridian. Whether it was that Jenny had been 
seized with more than ordinary devotion, or that the 
wily god, being in a frolicksome humour, had resolv- 
ed on playing off one of his pranks upon her, we 
shall not pretend to say, but certain it is that Jenny, 
on her way homewards, was just passing the kirk as 
she got a glimpse of her Joe stepping into it. Re- 
gardiess of the well corked bottle of barm, Jenny in- 
stinctively pursued the same course, and set herself 
beside a blowsy wife from Dollar, who had travelled 
a dozen miles that morning to hear the word in its 
purity, if not to retail it still more delectably on her 
return, to the drowthy gossips of her parish, Jenny 
had scarcely time to lodk about her, till the vacant 
seat beside her was occupied by an equally ponder- 
ous personage, in the shape of a horse couper’s wife 
from the West. Had Jenny been thinking more of 
her mother, and less of her sweetheart, it is likely 
it would have occurred to her that so smart a walk, 
and so warm a day, were sufficient to have roused to 
a state of rebellion more quiescent matter than that 
which dangled by her side, and in this way avoided 
bringing its heat tothe provoking temperature induc- 
ed by her own person on the one side and the horse 
couper’s wife on the other. Be these things as they 
mnay, the heat which had commenced to seal Jenny’s 
eyes in poncese: slumbers, acted so powerlully on 
the turbulent properties of the barm, that an explo- 
sion was inevitable. Soon after Jenny had taken 
her seat the bottle popt its neck out, as if resolved 
on tantalizing a thirsty cobler, who sat directly in 
front suffering nota Hitle from the libations of the 
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From © T'Histoire Des Chiens Celebres. 
THE RATS AND ‘THE- EGG, 

Two Rats, upon their travels fortunately 
fell in with an egg, sufficient to provide them 
both with adinner, which they were 2 bout to 
devour, when asfox made his appearance, a 
most unwelcome guest. The difficulty now 
was to get the egy home which they accom- 
plished in this way: one of them lay on his 


previous evening. The only eye he had was direct- 
ed to the bottle as if anxious to be better acquainted 
with its contents—when suddenly, with terrific re- 
port, out flew the cork, followed by a fair portion | 
of the angry liquid—both pursuing their course so 

directly towards the unsuspecting optic that they | 
fairly closed the poor son of Crispin’s only inlet to | 
day light. The cork as smartly rebounded, and 

striking the nose of a knight of the shuttle, roused | 
him whilst gaping obviously at the pulpit. ‘The kirk 


was all in a buzz—and every mother’s son, aye and 
daughter too, with out-stretched neck to ascertain 
the cause. ‘The hussey,’ exclaimed the blowsy 
wife of Dollar, ‘she’s poisoned my claes.’ ‘ Pre- 
serve us, if she hasna stick it the minister,’ whisper- 
ed the horse couper’s wile. Jenny, as soon as she 
discovered the cause of all this contusion, made her 
thumb take place of the cork—but unluckily proving 
cither too large or too small for a stopper, the enrag- 
ed barm occasionally made its escape, producing a 
species of music that kept contemptuous time with 
the doleful ditty of poor Jenny, as she hurriedly 
moved off, exclaiming, ‘ preserve me, was ever wo- 
man i: sic a predicament.’—Scotch Journal, 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC CURED. 


A gentleman labouring under a very singu- 
lar species.of mental delusion, arising from hy- 
pochon:lria, fancied that he had a bottle grow- 
ing at the end of his nose, nor could all the 
reasoning of his friends convince him to the 
contrary, although, on all other points, he was 
perfectly rational. Medical skill was equally 
baffled in attempting to cure his extraordinary 
aberration of intellect : at length, one practi- 
tioner being informed of the case, resolved to 
adopta different treatment. Accordingly, on 
being introduced to the patient, he exclaimed 
—‘* flow wonderful! I never beheld such a 
si¢ht before!—why you have a great bottle 
hanging from your nose!” ** That I certainly 
have,” replied the hypochondriac, “ yet would 
you believe it, you are the only person who 
will credit it—every one eise main'ains that it 
isa mere whim of my own.” Well,” cried 
the doctor, ‘*‘at least we wil] soon have it 
off.” Sosaying, he seized hold of the patient’s 
nose with one hand, while, with the other, he 
gave him such a tremendous box on the ear, 
that he was completely stunned for some se- 
conds. Then adroitly slipping a bottle out of 
his pocket that he had brought with him for 
that purpose, he exclaimed, ‘‘] have knocked 
it clean off! see, here it is !’”,—The patient ex- 
pressed himself overjoyed that the operation 
had been so speedily accomplished, declared 
that he was pertectly cured, extolled the doc- 
tor for his miraculous skill, and ever after 
kept the bottle as a memento of his former 
disease, and as an occular demonstration of the 
case to all who might question its reality. 


A lady, who made pretensions to the most 
refined feelings, went to her butcher to re- 
monstrate with him on his cruel practices.— 
* How,’ said she, ‘can you be so barbarous as 
to put innocent little lambs to death ? ** Why 
not, Madam ?” said the butcher; “you would 
nut eat them alive, would you.” 


back with the egg above him, between his fore 
paws, ana the other dragging him by the tail, 
they reached their apartments, with their 
prize, in security. Such is the sagacity of 
brutes. 


Mr. Abernethy, in his last letter, remark- 
eil—'* Thé nervous system sometimes is the 
primary cause, and will affect the digestive 
organs; but often the primary disease is in 
the digestive organs themselves, and the mind 
will be disturbed secondarily. If we eat and 
drink too much, we become disordered in a 
variety of ways. Oh! if there is disturbance 
in the kitchen, (said Mr. A. putting his hand 
to his stomach,) there must be disturbance in 
the garret, (pointing to his head.) 


Utterly without heart, generosity, or sym. 
pathy with any human being, Fontenelle was 
extremely complaisant and amusingin general 
societv, where he dealt out epigrams to the 
very last with a neatness and vivacity that 
was extremely engeying; and he continued to 
be universally acceptable, without even pre- 
tending to take an interest in any thing but 
himself. In the’whole course of his long life 
Abbe was very fond of asparagus also, but 
liked it dressed with butter. Fontenelle said, 
that for such a friend there was no sacrifice of 
which he did not feel himself capable, and 
that he should have half the dish of asparagus 
which he had just orlered for himself, and 
that half, moreover, should be done with but- 
ter! While they were conversing together 
very lovingly and waiting for dinner, the poor 
Abbe falls suddenly down ina fit of apoplexy; 
upon \ hich Fontenelle instantly springs up, 
scampers down to the kitchen with incredible 
agility, and bawls eagerly to the cook—‘ the 
whole with oil, the whole with oil, as at first.’ 


Hook being told of the marriage ofa politi- 
cal opponent exclaimed, ‘1 am very glad to 
hear it.? Then suddenly added, with a feeling 
of compassionate forgiveness, ‘and yet I dont 
see why I should be, poor teliow, fur he never 
did me much harm.’ 


Two friends exchanging pinches of snuff 
at a coffee-house, an obscrver remarked, 
* You are making a profitable barter, gentle- 
men.” ‘* That cannot be,” said one of the 
snuff takers, ‘fas it is only pinch for pinch.’ 
‘© Nay,” rejoined the observer, ‘‘ycu each 


| get scent for scent by it!” 
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At the time when Lee was manager ofthe] The reason why some women do net wish 
Edinburgh Theatre, he was determined to | to admire St. Paul’s writings, I suppose, are 
improve upon the stage thunder. For this | these: His being, as it is usually thought, a 
purpose he procured a quantity of nine-pound | bachelor ; his advising people not to marty in 
shot, and putting them into a wheel-barrow | troublous times; his commanding wives to 
he affixed thereto a nine-pound wheel ; this | submit to their husbands; his not allowing 
done, ridges were placed at the back of the | women to speek in public; his unwillingness 
stage, and one of the carpenters was ordered | that they should broider tueir hair, or wear 
to trundle this wheel-barrow, so filled, back- | trinkets; his charging the fall upon Eve; his 
wards and forwards over those ridges. The | disregard of old wives’ fables; and his saying 
play was Lear, and in the two first efforts | that young widows became tattlers and busy- 
the thunder had a good effect : at length, as | bodies. 
the King was braving ‘the pelting of the ——— 
pitiless storm,’ the thunderer’s foot slipped, In an action for assault and battery, it was 
and down he came, wheel-barrow and all: | deemed important to ascertain the ‘size of a 
the stage being on a declivity, the balls made | certain stone, by which it was alleged the bat- 
their way towards the orchestra, and meeting | tery was committed. For this purpose a wit- 
but a feeble resistance from the scene, laid | ness was called to the stand, and the follow- 
it flat. This storm was more difficult for | ing brief examination will show how perfect- 
Lear to encounter than that tempest of which | ly his testimony must have satisfied the jury. 
he had so loudly complained, the balls taking Q. Did you. see the defendant thro the 
every direction. ‘The fiddlers were alarmed, stone? A. I saw a stone and I am pretty 
and hurried out of the orciestra, while, to | sure D. threw it. Q. Wasit a stone of con- 
crown the scene of confusion, the sprawling | siderable dimensions? A. Why, it was a 
thunderer was discovered lying prostrate, to | considerable of a stone. Q. How large was 
the great amusement of the audience. it? A. I should say it was a largish stone.— 
Q. What was its size? A. Why it was a 
sizeable stone. Q. Can’t you answer defi- 
nitely—how big was it? <A. I should say it 
was a sione of some bigness. Q. You are 
a singular witness—can’t you give the jury 
~ | some idea of the stone? A. Why as near as 
she replied, ‘* when I first commenced busi- ; | can recollect, it was something of a stone, 
ness; but lt have dealt in them twenty years, ' QQ. Can’t you compare it with some other ob- 
and by this tune, they must be quite used to | ject? A. Why if I was to compare it, so as 
it.” to give my notion of the stone, I should say 
as near as ican judge, it was about as big as 

Robinson belonged to the expedition , @ PCE of chalk. 
against Quebec, and he hanpened to be on 
duty in the boat in which Wolfe went to vi- A counsellor was one day asked bya judge 
sit some of his posts the night before the | why he was always employed in knavish cau- 
sattle, which was expected to be decisive | ses. Why, my lord,” said the counsellor, 
pf the fate of the campaign. The evening | « | have been so much in the habit of losing 
was fine ; the scene, considering the work | good causes, that I think I had better under- 
they were engaged in, and the morning to | take bad ones.” 
which they were looking forward, sufficiently — 
impressive. As they rowed along, the Gener- 
al, with much feeling, repeated nearly the 
whoie of Gray’s Elegy, (which had appear- 
ed not long before, avd was yet but little 
known,) te an efficer who sat with him in 
the stern of the boat; adding, as he conclud- 
ed, that ‘ne would prefer being the author of | 
that poem, to the glory of beating the French 
to-morrow.’ 


A gentleman, secing an Irish woman skin- 
ning eels, said to her, ‘*how can you bear to 
be so cruel? Dont you think you put them 
to a great deal of pain!” “I might sir,” 


Puxs.—The English papers are lately full 
of Puns, the larger portion of them, too, of 
the most despicable kind even of that wretch- 
ed substitute for wit. The following, how- 
eyer, may pass: ‘*Mr. Kenny, the popular 
dramatist, the other day in drinking a glass of 
wine, inadvertantly swallowed some small 
substance which was floating on the surface, 
which nearly choaked him—a friend seeing 
his distress, and anxious to proclaim to his 
companion the sad state of the case, exclaim- 
ing the spartment of a friend, who, after dressing in ed, ** it is Cork—gone the wrong way.’? ‘I 
sinall clothes for a cotillion party, was busily employed don’t know whether it is the wrong way to 
in mending a hole in his black silk hose with pen and ; Cork,” said a wag who was present, “but it 


ink.—** Ah, Tom, you have your leg I see in hand, ' seems to be a very likely way to Aill Kenny.” 
betore you proceed to shuffle off this mortal ‘coil.” 
“No h.” replied he, ** i am only transcribing a 
bond of security for this rent,” showing the hole in 


-- 


—— 


Jzu p’Esrrit.—* Ah, Tom,” said on enter- 


— 


Festns says, the last piece produced by the famous 


bie steckine, “fam thinking, Tom,” said K. “whe- | Painter Zeuxis, was the picture of an old woman, 
ther an instrument holds geod, that is engrossed on _ at which he langhed to such an excess that he died of 
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Mr. Abernethy, on being asked lately what 
was acure for wens, answered, *f Upon my 
life I don’t know ; | believe you may as well 
whistle to them as any thing else.’’ 


A barber, who was in the habit of stunning 
his customers’ ears by the rapidity of his 
tongue, asked an individual one day, how he 
wished his beard to be cut. ‘* Without say- 
ing a single word,” replied he. 


A Scotch blacksmith, being asked the meaning of 
metaphysics, explained it as follows: ** When the 
party that listens dinna ken what the party who 
speaks means, and the party who speaks dinna ken 
what he means himself—that is metaphysics.” 

Cooke the tragedian, said one morning at rehear- 
sal, (in Drury Lane,) that he meant to go to the 
next Masquerade, but did not know what new char- 
acter he should assume. ‘‘ New character,” said 
Fawcet, ‘‘ suppose you go sober.” 


The following receipt is copied from a late 
English paper : 


Lemon Mince Pies —Squeeze a large lemon, 
boil the outside tll tender enough to beat te 
a mass, add to it three large apples chopped, 
and 4 oz. of suet, half a pound of currants, 
and 4 0z. of sugar; put the juice of the le- 
mon and candied fruits as for other piecs.— 
Make short crust, and fill the paty-pans as 
usual, 


To PREVENT THE SMOKING OF A LAMP.—Soak 
the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well 
before you use it; it will then burn both 
sweet and pleasant, and give much satisfac- 
tion for the trifling trouble of preparing it. 


AN ESSAY ON BOTANY. 


Since the school of Flora has been intro. 
duced into the columns of the Casket, I have 
thought that it might not be uninteresting to 
some of its readers, who have not had an op- 
portunity heretofore of studying the useful 
and entertaining science of Botany, to see the 
first elements of it laid down so far as to ena- 
ble them to distinguish and class with ease 
and precision any plant that they may meei 
with, if in Hower, according to the system of 
Linneus. A flower is composed of several 
parts ; the cup, or calyx, is the outer part of 
the flower, formed of one or more yellowish 
green leaves, sustaining the corolla at bottom, 
and inclosing it before it expands, as may be 
seen in the rose: the blossom or corolla is 
that beautiful coloured part of a flower which 
first draws the attention, and is commonly 
called the flower. The stamina are composed 
of two parts, one long and thin, by which 
they are fastened below, called filaments; 
the other thicker, placed at the top of the 
filaments, called anthers: each anther is a 
bux containing the dust or pollen: the pis- 


til or pointal in the central part of the flower, 
formed of three parts; the germen below, 
which becomes the fruit or seed afterwards, 
the style similar to the filaments or stamina, 
and the stigma or apex at the summit. 

As the limits of this essay does not admit of 
going further than the classes, so I shall pro- 
ceed to enumerate them as they come in 
course, adding afew observations on the beau- 
ty, rare and medical properties of some plants. 

Class the first.—Monandria, has one stamen, 
and as plants of this description are rare ones, 
and easily to be distinguished, I shall pass on 
to the 

Second class.—Diandria, it has two stamina; 
plants of this class ure not rare, the sage, the 
rosemary, speedwell, lilac, olive-tree, &c. be- 
long to it, also the privet, whose leaves are 
much used in mouth-water. 

Class the third.—Triandria, has three sta- 
mina, and comprises many of our valuable 
grains and grasses, and some pretty flowers : 
wheat, rye, and barley, are amongst the 
grains; oats and timothy the grasses; the 
towering flag, and modest crocus, welcome 
harbinger of spring, belong to it. 

Class the fourth.—Tetrandiia, has four sta 
mina; the teasel, madder, and plantain, all 
useful plants, are included in it; teasels are 
used in dressing fine cloth, madder for colour 
ing reds, the plantuin bruised with salt, is a 
certain cure for the bite of a spider if applied 
timely. 

Class fifth.—Pentandria, has five stamina, 
and comprises a variety of plants, some fra- 
grant, some esculent, and some poisonous, 
Cowslips and honey-suckles belong to the fra- 
grant; parsnuips, carrots, and currants to the 
esculent; henbane, nightshade, and hemlock 
to the poisonous. 

Class sixth.—tlexandria, has six stamina; 
it is considered the gayest of Flora’s tribe— 
the great aloe, lilly, crown imperial, tulip, 
hyacinth, daffodil, and a variety of others, 
belong to this class. 

Class seventh.—Heptandria, has seven sta- 
mina; the lizard-tail and trientalis belong to it. 

Class eighth.—Octiandria, has eight sta- 
mina ; thé fine-flavoured nasturtium, and ever- 
green heath, are the most common of this 
class, 

Class ninth.—Eneandria, has nine stamina, 
comprises many of the best foreign drugs, 
such as camphor, cinnamon, and rhubarb ; our 
sassafras also belongs to the ninth. 

Class tenth.—Decandria is known by its ten 
stamina, and is the sweetest tribe of the 
whole ; the rich carnation, charming sweet 
William, and all the variety of pinks are class- 
ed in it. 7 

Class eleventh.—Dodecandria is not altoge- 
ther distinguished by the number of stamina, 
as the foregoing classes are, but by the situa- 
tion of them; this class generally has from 
twelve to nineteen, fixed on the receptacle, 
or centre of the flower—the houscleck and 
sweet shrub are rankcd in this class. 
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Twelfth class.—Icosandria is not distin- 
guished by the number of the stamina, but 
the situation of them; they are seated on the 
side of the cup and not on the receptacle, as 
in the eleventh class, as may be seen in the 
apple and rose,—this class comprises the most 
of our valuable and delicious fruits and some 
elegant flowers: the apple so highly prized 
for cooking, cyder, and vinegar, stands pre- 
eminent. Vinegar possesses several medical 
qualities; it is a never failing cure for scalds 
and burns if applied immediately, and the ap- 
plication continued until the pain ceases : the 
queen of flowers also graces this rich class. 


Thirteenth class.—Polyandria, has many 
stamina, uniformly springing from the recep- 
tucle along with the pointal, and not from 
the cup or corolla as in the twelfth class: 
the plants that are included in the thirteenth 
are often poisonous—the poppy and larkspur 
are of the number. © 

Class fourteenth.—Didynamia is distinguish- 
ed by the number and length of the stamina ; 
it has two long and two short ones; this 
class contains many of our pleasant aromatick 
herbs, such as mint, thyme, sweet marjoran, 
and balm. 

Class fifteenth.—Tetradynamiais known by 
having six stamina, four long and two short 
ones; cabbage, turnips, and all the sweet 
beautiful family of gilliflowers enhances this 
class, 

Class sixteenth.—Monadelphia, or one bro- 
therhood, is distinguished by the stamina be- 
ing all united at the bottom and separated at 
the top, as may be observed in the splendid 
hollyhock, useful mallow, and delightful ge- 
raniums. 

Class seventeenth.—Diadelphia, or two 
brotherboods, difiers from the sixteenth, by 
having the stamina divided mto two sets, or 
several in one cluster, and one standing alone, 
as may be seen in the pea and bean, the 
beautiful rich clover with its red head and 
honey smell, also belongs to Diadelphia. 

Class eighteenth.—Polyadel!phia, or many 
brotherhoods, is distinguished from the for- 
mer by its stamina being divided into three 
sets, united at bottom, and separated at top ; 
the St. Jonswort is a fine specimen, 


Class nineteenth.—Syngynesia, has a com- 
pound flower, and consequently not to be 
distinguished by the number or situation of 
the stamina, but by the anthers being united, 
which gives the flower a smooth appearance, 
as may be observed in the dandelion: this 
class cannot be ascertained accurately with- 
out the aid of a glass, as many of the flowers 
are so minute; this class comprises many va- 
luable herbs—chamomile, wormwood, ‘ and 
tansy, belong to it. 

Class twentieth.—Gynandria, is distingu sh- 
el from all oi ers by the circumstance of 
having the stamina fixed on the pointal, and 
not on the receptacle or cup: the cheerful 
looking lady-slipper, aad swect ttle Johnny 
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jump-up are given as the best specimens for 
examination. 

Class twenty-first —Monoecia, differs very 
essentially from any we have yet noticed; 
we must no longer look for a perfect flow- 
er within the same empalement, but differ- 
ent ones growing on the same stem, which 
are termed staminate and pistillate flowers; 
the staminate are those with stamina, and the 
pistillate are those with pointals, as may be 
remarked on the cucumber vine—those with 
stamina are the non-productive ones, but ne- 
cessary toiertilize those with pointals. Cu- 
cumbers may be made earlier and more pro- 
ductive by breaking off the end of the first 
running vine a few feet from the root; those 
vines produce the staminate or unproductive 
blossoms, and the side shoots the ones that 
produce fruit—the most of our forest nut trees, 
and the numerous family of vines, belong to 
Monoecia. 

Class twenty-second.—Dioecia, is distin- 
guished from the twenty-first by the stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers growing on sepa- 
rate plants of the same species: the maple so 
highly prized for its rich sugar and beautiful 
wood, the cool shady willow, and lofly poplar, 
belong to Dioecia. 

Class twenty-third.—Polygamia is Known 
by the staminate, pistillate, and perfect flow- 
ers, all growing on the same plant—few 
plants belong to this class, and it has been 
abolished by many Botanists. 

Class twenty-fourth.—Cryptogamia com- 
prises the ferns, mosses, sea weeds, fungies, 
and mushrooms—as the flowers are not per- 
ceivable to the naked eye, I pass them all 
over without further remarks, except the 
mushroom, whose agreeable flavour occa- 
sions it to be sought after with such avidity, 
that the spurious are often gathered and eat- 
en, which causes sickness and death, if not 
timely relieved—hogs lard is an effectual re- 
medy for the poison of laurel and spurious 
mushroom, when eaten by animals, if given 
immediately after a discovery; and Ido not 
see why it should not have the same salutary 
effect on the human system, though I have 
never seen the experiment made. 


COTTAGE MAID. 
Rural Grove, ( Del.) 


The writer of the Scnoot or FLora is pleased 
to perceive that it has elicited an essay on Linnwan 
Botany, by a Cottage Maid. This amiable science 
is peculiarly suited to aflord amusement to the Ladies 
in the country, and it is to be hoped that the School 
of Flora may inspire a taste for it. The Cottage 
Maid will perceive that some trifling omissions have 
been obviated or rectified. Indulgence is due to any 
lady culling flowers in the garden of Flora for the 
firsttime. Let none be prevented from treading this 
lowery path by the pebbles on the way. 

Cc. S. R. 
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No. XIU. 
Botanic Name ) KALMIA LATIFOLIA, 
English Name Kaimia Laurel, 
French Name ) Kalmie d’ Aincrique. 


The name of Laurel is given to many evergreen 
Shrubs, very different otherwise, and belonging to 
different Genera. The true Laure) of the Romans, 
is the Laurus Nobilis, called Allero in Lialian, and 
Laurier in French, but Bay-tree in English ; while 
the name ef Laurel has been transierred to other 
shrubs. 


In North America, this name has been applied to 
the Genera Ku/mia, Rhododendron, Mognolia, xc. 
which contain many splendid speci¢s. The Genus 
Kualmia, dedieated by Linawus to his disciple Peter 
Kalm, (a traveller and Botanist) belonzs to his class 
Decandria, and to the natural order Ruoporacwa. 
It is easily distinguished by 10 smali foxsul.s inside 
of the Corolla, forming 10 little knobs outside. Se- 
veral species of small shrubs belong to it: the Aul- 
mia Latifolia, meanins broad-lcaved Kaliaia, is the 
largest, rising from 4 to 8 tvet high. 

It is found all over the hilly and mountainous tracts 
of the United States, from New-kngland to Geor- 
gia; itis very common near Philadelphis. It becomes 
more rare in the Western States, and is unknown 
in the great Limestoxe and Alluvial plains of the 
West. It bears many other naines besidcs Laurel in 
different parts of the Country, such as Cullicoe bush, 
Spoonwood, Lumbkill, &e. 
rocks and stones; but doee not thrive easily in gar- 
dens, unless the growad is similar to its native soil. 


It grows well among 


It grows xery slow, and has accordingly « very 
hard wood, nearly sinular to Box wood: which is 
used fur tools and musical instruments. 


As an ornamental evergreen, it is hiebly valued in 


the gardens of Europe: und the beautilul clusters of 


red flowers it produces in sway and Juwe, adora the 
mountdins and gardens of America: these blussous 
are however scentless. 

Deer and birds feed on the leaves of this laurel in 
Winter, but they are poison for sheep aud cattle. 
‘They have been supposed to contain Prussic Acid, 
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No. XIV. 


Botanic Name DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA, 
English Name > T'rwe Dittanny, 
French Name } Frazinelle. 


One of the most splendid European plants, and or- 
namental perennial of the gardens. It is a native of 
France, Germany, Italy, &e. ; but has long been a 
tenant of the gurdens, althouzh rare as yet in Ame- 
ricv. This is the true Dittasry of the Botanist; but 
the Dittany of the Greeks was the Osiganum Dic- 
tamnus, while the American Dittany is the Cunila 
Marvana; both totally difierent trom this, and be- 
wnging to the Laetatre order, while this belongs 
io the Rovacea and Decandria of Linneus. 

‘The specitic name of Fraxinella, implies that the 
foliage resembles that of the Ash. 

A si: galar phenomenon exhibited by this plant, 
wes detected by the daughter of Linnveus, At night 
it is often surrounded, when in full bloom, by a kind 
of phosphareseence, or little flashes of light dart frony 
the ilewers. ‘This vegetable light must be clectrical, 
ox an emanation trem this plant. 

‘Lie Dictayunus has but this species; and is deem- 
ed medical; itis fragrant and balsamic, like all the 
Dittanies. Lut it is prmeipally cultivated tor its fine 
blossums, which ave large, purple, red or white, and 
form an ample terminal panicle. It isa hardy plant 
easily propagated | y seeds. 

It rises ou a siraple stem from 2 to 5 feet, the leaves 
are ample, compouad, having trom 9 to 15 leaflets ses- 
sile, oval, undulaicd, acute. The terminal panicle 
is sometirors over a foot long, the flowers are oblong 
peduncles, nodding, calyx 5 leaved, corolla with 5 
unequal oblong petals, 10 long stamina, curved and 
unequa’. Que Style. Fruit, a capsul with 5 cells 
and seeds. 

it ought to become the emblem of NoeturNAL 
Bescons and Guivancr, while the Cactus GRAN- 
will be that of NocrvurxnaL SvLen- 
DUK. 


No. XV. 
Rotanic Name ) AGRIMONIA EUPATORIA, 


Mnelish Name > Coamon Agrimeny, 
Vrench Name ) digremcine Conimiune. 


Acomnpon plant, both in North American and En- 
rope: found wild in felds, near streams, and in woods 


while Bigelow considers then: as merely muscilagi- | from New {ugland to Missouri. It is uot very con- 


nous, they have been used for cutaneous diseases 
externally. 

These leaves are ovate-oblong, evergreen, entire, 
acute, shining, tough, petiolate, aud clustered at the 
end of the branches. The blossoms are also cluster- 
ed, termina naked, un long pedicels. The Calyx is 
five parted. ‘The Corolla is concave, with 5 acute 
lobes and 10 cavities inside, where the anthera are 
concealed, before the full bloom: there are 10 like- 
wise, the pistil one, and succeeded by a capsul with 
celis, 

the emblera of Decertion ond Ennor. 


| 


spicuous, and rather medical than ornamental. 

Asiinonia is an old name, and Eupatoria another 
derived from an ancient King. The geuns belongs to 
Duclecandria of Linnaeus; but the number of Stami- 
its natural order is among 
the Rose tride or Rosacea. It blossoms in swamer; 
prodacing long slender spikes of small yellow flow- 
ers. 

The whole plant is slightly seented, and is a mild 
astringent, making a pleasant tea, useful in coughs, 
sathmas, snd howe! complaints. 

Root per anial. 


na vary from 12 to 18, 


Stum rising ome or two feet. 
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Yeaves compound, pinnste, imterrupted, or with se | 


veral unequal leaflets, some large and some smal! be- 
tween them, oval acute, deeply serrated. The spike 
of yellow flowers, is simple, calyx bristly, 5 petals, 
2 styles. The fruit is a prickly bur with 2 seeds, of- 
ten sticking fast to the clothes when ripe. 

It may be the emblem of SLENDER Mearit, united 


to IMPORTUNITY. 


No. XVI. 


Botanic Name ) HEDERA HELIX, 


English Name + True Ivy, 
French Name \ Lierre. 


This evergreen creeper has been celebrated by the 
Poets of yore. It has always been a favourite orna- 
ment «f tunnels, sides of houses, and trees. It is a 
native of Europe and Asia, and has been introduted 
in America by the Germans, &c. 

It grows like a vine, covering gradually the whole 
body of large trees, or the whole side of a house, by 
means of its foilave and clesping suckers. But its 
growth is very slow, being almost eternal like the 
olive tree, or lasting several centuries. The wood 
is therefove very hard. 

Hedera is the old Latin name, and helix applies to 
iis convolutions. This is the true Ivy. 
vine bearing that name is falsely called. 

It forms a peculiar natural tribe of plants, the He- 
DERACES, along with Cornus, &c. And in the Lin- 
System it belongs to Pentandria. 

The blossoms are not ve:y conspicuous, end the 
clusters of black berries succeeding them are not very 
ornamental ; but the permanent glossy, deep green 
foliage adorn both summer and winter. No other 
large vine has this advantage. These leaves are 
crowded, petiolated, drooping gracefully, glossy, en- 
tire acute, and variabie in shape: some are oval and 
undivided, others cordate, others with a lateral lobe, 
while many are trilobe. This diversity is peculiar to 
this vine. 


Every other 


The blossoms grow in umbels or clusters upon 
long peduncles, they are small whitish, with five 
petals, the germen is inferior with one style, and 
bears the five stamina: clusters of round black ber- 
ries follow the blossoms. 

It has long been the emblem of sincere FRIEND- 
snip and CONSTANCY under all vicissitudes. 


EXCERPS. 


When ideas have slipped from the memory, 
every effort to regain them but drives them 
further away; as often, when your cork 
breaks, attempting to extract it, only pushes 
it into the bottle. 

By too constant association, the sincerest 
friendship may be estranged, or rather oblit- 
erated ; as the richest coins are defaced by the 
friction of each other. 

Different periods of time, when their order 
has faded from the memory, seem all consoli- 
dated into one; as the distant horizon appears 
to mingle with the sky. 


Ob! saered Poesy. thou spirit of Roman arts, 
‘dhe suui of Serence, and the queen of souls, 
Ben Johnson. 


— 


THRE PRIZE POEM. 


The following is the article which has obtained 
the first Premium offered for the best original Poem, 
to enrich the columns of the Casket, or Flowers of 
Literature, Wit and Sentiment. 


THE SUICIDE. 


Deep vale of sorrow! from life’s early day 

Amid thy cypress shades a sojourner, 

Woes ot dread name have marked my winding way, 
And tove’d from feeling’s fount, the burning tear ; 
‘The tear for unrequited love and truth, 

For honor tali’n, the purple blash of shame, 

The rending sigh o’er vanquish’d hopes of youth, 
The pang oi woman’s pride for blasted fame, 


All these are mine, and more, I may not, durst not 
bame. 


Dark dregs and bitter !—yet Jet no one think, 
Unnerv'd her energies, and quench’d her fire, 
‘Tamely the maddeniag draught shall Ella drink, 
No! rather let me rouse each latent ire ; 

And nobly spurning the low beaten track, 

The world’s cold scorn, and pity of the 

With Portia’s, Arria’s courage, render back, 

Of being’s weight the insufferable load, 

A bootless gift at best—resume thy loan, my God! 


The deed is done! the stec] hath gleam’d on high, 

The crimson tide of life is ebbing fast, 

Soon shall this breast expel the final sigh, 

And these quick flutt’ring pulses throb their last ! 

Soft in the earth this wilder’d head shall rest, 

Nor dream of ill disturb the long repose, 

The daisied turf surroount this bursting breast, 

Nor Ella’s heart be wrung with Ella’s woes, 

Prison’d from sorrow there, and safe from all her 
foes. 


Ha! do I rave ? the mist that veil’d my sight, 

Lite’s laboring, panting breath hath swept away, 
And conscience, habited in beamy gat, 

Opes her broad page, and points the informing rays 
Passion’s loud gust is hash’d, nor longer drowns 

Her awful voice, as erst twas wont to do ; 

Truth, told in thunder, my stunn’d ear confounds, 
And o’erwhelms me with its weight of woe ; 
Where, my distracted soul, fer refuge canst thou go? 


Saviour of sinners! to thy wounded side, — 
Though long contemned, fain would my spirit fee ; 
Sole ark of safety, where the guilty hide 

From floods of vengeance—yet no shield for me! 
Tnolate! too late! Oh, give me back to life: 
The flintiest path that ever mortal trod, 

Its keenest sorrows, and its sharpest strife, 

Its veriest ignominous scorn and Joad, 

I could endure for aye—but not thy frown, Ob Gadi 
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h'st thon at my calamity 7” 1 rush’ 

Dreadfess to meet thee at thy dreadful throne ; 

With every vile and untam’d passion flush’d, 

I-dar’d the doom, and plack’d the vengesnee down. 

Dark boils the gulf of Death, that now I pass, 

No change to meet bunt deep and deeper il; 

For, on the openi tes of during brass, 

I read thy unrevers’d and righteous will, 

“ He that comes filthy here, let him be filthy stil!.” 
CORNELIA. 


THE BRIDE OF THE ISLE. 


~ Come, love, for the day beams are breaking, 
And mortals from slumbers are waking, 
Let us haste to the bark that is waiting 
Now down by the silver lake side ; 
_ The morn is enchanting and fair, 
Then quick to the barge we'll repair, 
And swift o’er the diinpled waves glide. 


For this is the day—our festival day, 
We kneel at the altar of Hymen to pay 
Those vows we yet cherish, anil wish to obey, 
May peace on our hours long smile. 
For love thou art dearer by far to this breast 
Than those who in diamonds, and jewels are drest, 
My fair chosen Bride of the Isle. 


We will hie to our dear native how'rs, 
There revel away the ray honrs, 
And thy brows shall he twin’d with sweet flovrers, 
Whose richness enamel the soil ; 
Then come while the day beams are breaking, 
Let us haste to the barze which is waiting 
My beautiful Bride of the Isle ! 


ELLEN, 
THE INDIAN GIRW’S ADDRESS TO TUE 
EUROPEAN, 


Thou bid’st me come, from my forest home, 

Where the wild rose blooms, and the red deer roam; 
To speed with thee, o’er the waters wide, 

To aland where thou say’st I shall he thy bride ; 
And rich attire shall there be mine, 

Aad the pride of wealth shall around me shine. 


Ah! no, Ah! no, I have treasures here, 

To my heart of innocence far more dear, 
And would not fly from this seat of healt 

Yer all the clittering pride of wealth, 

And my Indian youth, oh! Ais sparkling eye, 
Qutshines ali thy jewels’ brillianer. 


White man! J cannot speed with thee 

- To thy home across the wide rolling sea ; 

My heart cannot wander from scenes of yout 
And my Indian lad claims my love and truth~ 
And can I forget him? ah! no, wh! no, 

While the red sun shines or the blue waves flow. 


Hast thou seen him? his form like the craccful pine, 
And his eyes are black—and with 'ove they shine, 
When they gaze on me—but when rons’d in fight, 
Ah! then indeed are they tearfnily bright ; 

And the foemen have quail’d ’neath the glance of bis 


eye 
As swift from the strength of his arm they would fly. 


Here white man, I give thee a wampum band, 
*Tis the work of the Indian maiden’s hand ; 
Oh! keep ii—an emblem of Peare."twill be 
Between us, if eer thou sheuldst dank cn me, 
And again ask me not wilh thee to rove, 

From my Forest home-—from the youth | love. 


ask wo wealth—there are treasureg here— 


the red bosom tore beight-more dear, 
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And the music of birds when in air they spring, 
[s sweeter than any that man can bring, 

And the silver waters, when calm, can be 

A mirror bright enough for me. 


No rich attire I craye from thee, 

That of my race, suits well for me; 

No jewels bright need adorn my hair, 

I can deck it with flowers full bright and fa:r, 

[ no cems—niy pride and wealth 

[s my Indian youth—and the smiles of health. 
SELIM. 


THE PASSAIC FALLS. 


On looking over the ggcond number of the se- 
cond volume of the Casket, my eye fell upon a 
picture of the Passaic Falls, in New Jersey, under 
which was.a description of that grand display of na- 
ture by the Editors of this interesting work; and 
in whieh IT found a passage of a ‘* Melancholy ca- 
tastrophe, which occurred here a few years ago to 
alady, who had ascended to the upper level over 
which she was viewing the labyrinth beneath, when 
becoming dizzy, she lost ber footing, and was preci- 
pitated into the gulph below.” 


High on a rock 
W hose echoes moek, 
The roaring ofthe flood, 
In beauty fair 
Amid the air, 
A lovely lady stood. 


Far ‘neath her feet 
In one wide sheet, 
The crystal caseade pour’d, 
And at each leap, 
Into the decp, 
‘The tumbling torrent roar’d. 


Stil’, still, she 
While o’er her blaz’d 
The rainbow’s brilliant dyes ; 
And round and round, 
The thundering sound, 
Still piere’d the ambient skics. 
She raz’d again— 
Her dizzy brain 
Dane’d o’ er the wat’ry world, 
Down from her height 
In realms of night, 
The dark waves o’er her curi’d. 


Far down the streara 
Her piteous scream, 
Was drown’damid the roar; 
And near the wave, 
Is made her grave, 
Along the sounding shore. 


And now ’tis said 

When day hath fled— 
And moonbeams gild the night, 

Her spirit walks 

And wildly talks, 
Upon that dizzy height. 

| MILFORD BARD. 


THE SPIRIT OF DESOLATION, 


There is a dark appal'ing gloom 
That hangs o’er life’s declining, 
When hope is trembling o’er the tomh, 
Where not aflower is tvining ; 
And’mid that gloom a spirit reigns 
Tn cheerless de yasialion, 
Andchants her wiid bewildered strains— 
The Spirit of Desolation. , 
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She !ooke upon the smile of bliss, 

And turns that smile to sadness ; 

She looks on friendship’s rapturous kiss, 
And mingles it with madness ; 

And in the heart where love has flown 
And hope and consolation, 

She breathes her low despairing moan— 
The Spirit of Desolation. 


And where pale sickness sheds her blight, 
With tireless rage consuming, 

The form that late was fair and bright 

In beauty’s glory blooming ; 

She loves to stand around and lend 

Some thought of aggravatien, 

And bid some pang the lone heart rend,— 
The Spirit of Desolation. 


She’s seen amid the battle’s roar 
On sable pinions flying, 

And sheds her glance of horror o’er 
The fallen and the dying. 

When thro’ the city rings the cry 
Of midnight conflagration, 

She hovers in the lurid sky, 

The Spirit ef Desolation. 


She rides upon the winter’s storm 
In all its wild commotion, 

And oft her Jone and spectral form 
Sweeps o’er the waves of ocean ; 
And oft on Norway’s icy shore, 


In stern exasperation | 


She plunges ’mid the Maelstrom’s roar, 
The Spirit of Desolation. 


She kindles the voleano’s flame, 

And while its path pursuing, 

She writes her own terrific name 

In characters of ruin. 

Amidst the earthquake’s direful crash 
She claims her habitation: 

Or hurries down the cataract’s clash, 
The Spirit of Desolation. 


Wide o’er the Arab’s plains of death 
She sweeps the sandy billow, 

Or sheds the Simoom’s poisonous breath 
Around his midnight pillow ; 

She raises Greenland’s hills of snow, 
And frem their elevation 
Frowns on the icy fields below, 
‘The Spirit of Desolation. 


ARCOLO. 


Troronto Bayr—is seven miles from the villare 
of Rochester, N. Y. in a South East direetien, and 
extends from Lake Ontario, about six miles into the 
eountry, in a southerly direction. Near the mouth 
of the bay, the courtry is level, but becomes 
mountainous towards its head from the ravins, be- | 
tween which several large brooks pour into the bay. 
It is altogether, a wild and singularly beaatiful spor, 
and no person of feeling and taste, can visit it with- 
out being carried back, in imagination, to the time, 
when the wild Indian was the only one who roam- 
ed its beantiful forests, in search of game, or fished 
in its clear and deep waters. For several miles 
aroun the bay there are ao vestiges of cultivation, 


For a dese:iption of Teorenta, or Trondequoit Bay, see 
Spafford’s Gazetteer, of New York— 

Sweet quiet bay, thy pure and silvery wave 

Krush’d by the wild winds winz, doth gently lave 

The mountains base, the valley’s verdant side, 

And meets the rushing surge of deep Ontario’s tide. | 


How oft in ancient days, thy placid breast | 


Has yielded, by the Indian’s paddle prest, 
Who, wild as thou art, skimm’d his bark canoe 


With magic swiftness, the bright surface through. 


Or if perchance, the freshening breeze did curl, 


‘Tby azure wave would hasten to unfarl, 
Bleach’d by the summer sun, his snow white sail, 
And pour his tuneful song forth on the evening gale. A 
{ love to wander on thy forest shore (ere 


And listen to yon tumbling torrents roar, 

Muse on the past, when by its rocky side 

rhe skinn’d warrior strode, in nature's simple 
pride. 


Gone are those forest sons—they bend their way 
Far towards the setting sun, whose golden ray 
illumes thy lonely wave and peaceful shore, 

W hose detis shall echo song or whoop no more. 


Still thou art wild and lonely, beauteous bay ! 
And on thy bosom, still the wild geese play ; 
Nor yet invading man has dared intrude 

His presence, on thy dark tho’ qniet solitude. 


Rochester, N. Y. Feb. 1,1827. WALTER. 


TO MY LYRE. 


Thou hast been strung to many themes— 
And while I touch’d thy magic strings, 
I’ve sang of golden gorgeous dreams, 
Or wail'd my dark imaginings ; 
Rut ne’er betho’t that unto thee 
Was due astrain of minstrelsy. 


Oh! when upon my heated brain 
Illusions swam, of various dyes ; 
I’ve warbled a tamultuens strain, 
And startled at thy symphonies ; 
And shall J not then bow to thee, 
And give a strain of minstrelsy ? 


Whena!l around was gloom—and light 
Seew’d venish’d ever from my eyes, 

I've tonch’d thy chords—and visions bright 
Renew’d my sinking energies ; 

And I have felt tho’ sad—alone— 

As proud as mcrarch on his throne. 


I’ve sconn’d affection’s childish page, 
When bouyant light and fair, 
When ne’er was seen ungodly rage, 
And never, with wrinkled brow, came cars, 
And I[ have felt an inward glow 
Vo list thy music’s gentle flow. 


Bnt thon hast never stoop’d to chaunt, 
With adulations cringing mien, | 
To point the outward graces—rant 
Of beanties never to be seen ; 
Thou hast not given blunt the hie, 
Beneath the musk of Poesy. 


And seldom hast thon deten‘d to praise 
The tender warblings 0; a lyre; 

And strove in poet’s breast to raise 
Unmeet devotion to his fire, 

That he might fl: ttery’s incense burn, 

And praise thy music in return. 


But thou hast seann’d with modest eye, 
Vhe varions workings of the mind; 

And wealth and power would defy 
Upon the lazy couch reclined, 

Thou never bow'd beneath their sway— 

But sung in thine own simple ‘way. 


I've sometimes tho’t I never more 
W ould string anew thy untun’d wires; 
But ah‘ before the hour was o’er, 
I've flew te thee with fresh desircs, 
And surely thou <lesery’st of me, 


Aj leusta strain of minstrelsy. cons. 
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Lines to the memory of ai: only @hild. 


Sweet babe! in peaceful quiet rest ; 
My daily grief bedews thy grave 
With tears that still had made me blest, 
If tears and prayers had power to save. 


But earth has clos’don all I lov’d, 
All, all, that [had valued here, 
My fondest wish and hope remov'd 
And there are those who chide the tear. 


In vain they'd lessen my distress ; 

Sweet babe their task must fruitless be : 
{ wonld not shed one tear the less, 

Or hush one sigh that’s breath’d for thee. 


To know thou wast, and oh! to know, 
Thou art hush’d in death’s eternal sleep ; 

Who would forbid the tear to flow— 
"were sacrcligious not to weep. 


They cannot teach me to forget 
I once was blest—I once had thee: 
And oft, when bending o’er thee, met 
The only smile ere form’d for me. 


I ask not even friendship’s power, 

Tis tears alone that soothe my pain: 
That cannot stifle memory’s hour, 

That cannot give thee back again. 


But HE who laid, with koly rite, 
Thy infant form in silent clay, 
Told of an hour, beyond this night 

Of grave——an endless day. 


He bid the rising murmur cease, 
The chastén’d spirit kiss the rod, 
In mildest accents whisper’d peace, 


THE NEW YEAR’S NIGHT—A Tate. 


I stood at the door of the festive room 

Where was manly grace and beauty’s bloom, 
And all looked splendid, and dazzling gay, 

As they danced the jocund hours away : 

Ané every face wore a smile so bright, 

And every — was so quick and light, 
That it seem’d as they’d made a league with Care 
That none of her children should enter there. 


{ will not say, that the tranquil brow 
Conceal’d no vexing thoughts below, 

‘That the sunny smile, and the sparkling glance, 
That lighted and gemmed that mazy dance, 
Were the radiant beams of spirits blest, 

Or the genuine gleamings of hearts at rest : 
Bright glitters the scene when Pleasure’s wand 
Is wav’d in her jewel-cover’d hand ; 

Kut peace sheds a softer and steadier glow, 

A liberal, calm and translucent flow, 

Which, aor music, nor mirth, nor wine bestow. 
Swiitly and gaily the minutes flew, 

And they started to hear the bell eount two. 

As died on their ears the unwelcome chime, 
They reproach’d the hee-less speed of time ; 


flight, 

To prolong the mirth of the New Year’s night, 
Put cruel still, as in former years, 

Fie erants no boon, he hears no prayers.” 


é¢ T erant no boon, I regard no prayer,” 
Replied a voice from the upper air ; 

Breathless they stood, in severe surprize, 
When upward they tura’d their enguiring eyes, 


And pointed to the hand of God. Cc. 


«Who ought,” they said, ‘* to have paus’d in his 


THE CASKET. 


And beheld okd Time o’er the glitt’ring ring, 
Waving his ever changeful wing ; 

Bet ere the air cleft with the parting stroke, 
In selemn tone, these words he spoke : 


‘* The idle breath of the children of men, 
In chidings or prayers to me is vain, 

I puff it by with my pinions wide, 

In my forward course, as I ceaseless glide ; 
Alike to me the prayers or plaints 

Of dying sinners, or living saints ; 

From my eye of fire no tear ever steals, 
My heart of stone no repentance feels. 


Wealth sought to bribe my lengthened ows 
But I look’d on his heaps, and they melted away ; 
Power thought to bind me to his great throne, 
But | touch’d the mass, and it crumbled down ; 
Bright Beauty woo’d me to spare her soft form, 
But | left her to banquet her sister worm ; 

And nought have I left in gay Pleasure’s bowers, 
Save the wither’d leaves, and the faded flowers : 
And in the wide halls where her flambeaux gleam'd, 
Hath my raven croak’d and my bittern scrcam’d.” 


Young Genius sued for an amaranth wreath, 

And I gave him the shroud and the pall of Death ; 
Fame blew her loud trumpet, and spread her roll, 
But I broke the brass, and consumed the scroll ; 
And ever, when Earth’s Babel-building bands, 
Heap high their towers, and their glitt’ring sands, 
I ** stretch my hand out” over the main, 

And my wide wave levels them all again ! 


But I may not pause—for “‘ a mighty one,”* 

His * feet as fire,’ his ** face as the Sun,” 

And * cloth’d with a cloud,” from ‘‘ Heav’n comes 
down,” 

His head adorn’d “ with a rainbow” crown ; 

With an “* open book” in his ample hand, 

On the earth and sea he shall equal stand ; 

His rending voice shall silence break, 

And “ seven deep thunders” their echoes wake ! 

Then lifting his hand up to Heav’n, he— 

‘* By him who made heaven, and earth, and sea, 


| Shail swear that I shall no longer be !”” 


* Rev. chap. 10. CORNELIA. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Father of all! whose love has given 

The boon that lifts my thoughts to heaven! 
Teach me to guard with watchful care 
The treasure thou hast sent me here ; 
And while my purest feelings flow, 

With warm affection’s fullest glow; 

Oh! let thy strength pervade my heart, 
And teach me all a mother’s part. 

This cherish’d babe which fills my arms, 
And cheers me with its opening charms, 
Is thine in. life, is thine in deat = 

Its earliest, and its latest breath 

Came, and must go at thy decree— 

Its life is only lent to me! ‘ 
Then teach me with thy heavenly skill ~ 
To wait obediently thy will! 

And while L train its thoughts to rise 
From earth towards its native skies, 

© may my trembling heart prepare 

To yield it to thy heavenly care, 

When thy sad messenger shall come 

To bear it to its safest home. 

But if thy mercy spares it now, 

childhood’s bloom, to mankood’s glow, 
Still let thy precepts be its guide, 

Still let thy law of love abide, 

For none but those who own thy sway 
Can safely tread the narrow way. 
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TEE CASKET. 


WHERE SHINES THE SUN, &c. 


(A QUESTION.) 


Where shines the sun—when darkness spreads 
Her sable garb o'er earth and sea, 

When sualess orbs a pale light sheds 
To show the deep obscurity ? 


Where shines that orb, celestial bright, 
Whose fair effulgence wakes the earth, 

From the drear dreams of gloomy night, 
And nations hail its dawning birth ? 


Where rides that car whose rapid wheels 
Whirls thro’ immensity’s wide space, 

Where beams her rays when earth conceals 
Her fair majestic heavenly face ? 


Where shines the sun when silence reigns, 
And rests upon night’s sable gloom ? 
Where shines the sun, when o’er these plains 
Pervades the darkness of the tomb ? 
SYLVAN. 
A RAINY DAY. 
It rains! What lady loves a rainy day ? 
Not she who pnts prunella on her foot, 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken socks 
Upon a gracetul ankle—nor yet she 
W ho sports her tasseli’! parasol along 
The walks beau-crowded on a sunny noon, 
Or trips in mushin in a winter nicht 
On a cold sleigh ride to a distant ball. — 
She loves a rainy duy who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or thread-bare sleeve, 
W ho blesses God that she has friends and home 
Who, in the pelting of the storm, will think 
Of some poor neighbour that she can befriend ; 
Who trims the lamp at night and reads aloud 
To a young brother, tales he loves to hear. 
Or ventures cheerfully abroad to watch 
The bedside of some sick and suffering friend, 
Administering that best of medicine, 
Kindness, and tender care, and cheering hope— 
Such are not sad, e’en ina rainy day. 


"TWAS DEITY THAT DIED, 


“ When Ged the mighty Maker died 
For Man, the creature's sin, Waits. 


If He that in the manger slept, 
When visions burst on Shinar’s plain, 
Whose voice spake balm to those that wept, 
And silence to the surging main ; 
If that meek One, who, to fuliil 
All prophecy, tae wiue-press trod, 
And bore up Calvary’s weary hiil 
The cross, aud died—was not the God,— 


Why should I, while these life-storms beat, 
Aid of His finite avin implore ? 

Or when joy revels round my feet, 
For this, the Nazarcue adore ? 

And why in shndd’ring nature’s hour, 
Invoke him to receive my breath ; 

Or ask his shielding wing of power, 
To guard the slumbever in death ? 


O Tov !—when Thou didst lay the beams 
Of Thy broad chrunbers, and from far 


Didst call Thy oben and break the dreams 
That long hadheld the morning star ; 


Dwelt not there the Co-cquul Son, 
Who made His couch among the dead, 

And rising thence—the victory wou,— 
Pour’d aroma upon that bed ! 


O, did no portent speak from high, 
To Jew and Roman, when He fell ; 
The darkness, earthquake, and the cry, 
Messiah’s true descent to tell ; 
Yet would my heart rejoice to own 
Unto that seat His rightful claina ; 
I know it—bending at the throne, 
I weep—and find it in His name. TAPPAN, 


THE PUZZLUR. 


1. Four-ninths of the daughter of Pandion, the king, 
One sixth of Myrrba’s incestuous offspring ; 
Three-fifths of the place where Apollo was born, 
One-eighth of tae beautiful goddess of corn, 
One-fifth of a fountain at mount Helicon, 

And one-ninth of the name of Minos’ son ; 

These all when arranged and conneeted aright, 
Brings a beautiful mercantile city to sight. 


2. Take that which may always be foun? in a fool, 
The third of an instrument used in a school, 

The half of a river in Italy’s fair clime, 

And that which may always be found out in time, 
Then join them together, and transpose the same, 
*J will certainly show you a poet of fame. 


8. He who ’tis said stole Helen from home, 

The goddess of silence,—-the first king ot Rome, 
A tamous soothsayer,—a Grecian of old, 

W hose voice was remarkably streng we are told ; 
‘These initials when placed in a right situation, 
Will show yon the capital town of a nation. 


4. A title for Bacchus—a famous centaur, 

Au ancient sea-god—and a goddess of war, 

These initials when join’d and transpos’d will explain 
The name of acity where Numa did reign. 


5. My first to nations often is a stain, 

blood, death, and carnage, follow in my train ; 
My second’s what some do affirm to be 
Emblematic of eternity ; 

My third is a weiyht, and much trouble does save, 
Ny all is the name of a commodore brave. 


6. The third of an instrument used in a school, 
And that which may always be found in a fool ; 
The half of a river in Ita!y’s fair clime, 

And that which may always be found out in time, 
When joined together the name will be round 

Of a didatic poet once highly renown’d. 


7. My first you meetin open street, 
One hundred times an bour ; 

My next ’tis clear, my first do wear 
M y all's a fragrant flower. 


8 My first isa prominent part of the face, 
My next will be found when tadies use lace, 
My ali is a posey adorned with much grace. 


S. One half of a wicked man 


My first does really form ; _ 
My secoad is two thirds of a word es 

That’s nsed in a Congress storm ; qu 
My third is two thirds ofa grain —— 

#That’s oiten used for bread ; 7 


My fourth’s my whoie, and what's my whole 
ls slower found than said 


ANSWERS TO THE PouzzirMs in No. 3. 
Enigmas—1. A kiss. 2. Umbrella. 
1. Because he goes to Conrt, 
2. Beeause he makes Buils. 
5. Becanse it has a Paris in it. 
4. Because sie wears stays. ; 
5. Because it contains a grent variety, 
6. Becenee it hrs no wings. 
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BELEN ROAMING.—.! sr C. EB. Hoan. 
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Where the meadow dew is sweet, And In coming, aud I'm coming, With its pearls upon my feet 
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I've been rvaming, I've been roaming, O'er the rose. and 
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ROAMING,--.! pr C. BE. 


I've been = roaming, I've been roaming Wherethe meadow dew is sweet, And I'm 


Coming, and I’m Withits pearls upon my feet; been roaming, been roaming 


Where the meadow dew is sweet, And In coming, aud I'm coming, With its pearls upon my feet 
= = 


I've been rvaming, I've been roaming, O'er the rose and lily fair, Aud coming 
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m coming, With their blosso us ia my hair, ve been roaming, I've been reaming where the meadow dew 
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ruaming, L've been roammy, Weer: the honeysuckle creeps. And I’m coming, Aud I’m coming, withits kisses 


ow ag lips: I've been roaming, I've been roaming. Where the meadow dew is sweet, And I’m coming, and I'm 
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